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THE TENDER MERCIES OF THE GOOD 


By CHRISTABEL R. COLERIDGE, 


AUTHOR oF “AN ENGLISH SQUIRE,” ** WAYNFLETE,” ETC. ETC. 


“The quality of mercy is not strained.” 


CHAPTER I 


A PEEP BEHIND THE SCENES 


HAT will the cousins think 
y) of me? 


‘Diaphenia, like the daffadown- 
dilly, 

Bright as the sun, fair as the 
lily.’ 





My name is my fortune, sir,” said Diaphenia 
Villiers with a curtsey. 

“Indeed, my dear, I think it’s your mis- 
fortune,” said Mrs. Villiers, with a sigh. 
‘It’s too conspicuous for a girl who has to 
make her way in the world.” 

“Oh well, mother, I'll carry it off some- 
how ; I’m tall enough.” 

She was. Ina many times washed pink 
blouse, and an old serge skirt which had 
once been of grown-up length, but from 
beneath which her ankles had long since 
escaped, she looked as lanky and unfinished 
as a young colt. 

Her face, when the eye finally reached it, 
was pretty, but the flaxen curls which 
“sunned over” her little head, looked 
almost more appropriate on her mother’s, 
which, equally fair and curly, hardly reached 
Diaphenia’s shoulder. 

“Tt will be first-rate,” said the girl, “ to 


have this dear little place of my very own. 
XXIV—1 


Let’s live here for a bit, if it’s on bread and 
scrape, and we'll see what turns up. Really, 
it’s not bad to belong to such respectable 
sort of people as the Fairfords seem to be. 
I admired Mr. Fairford yesterday very much, 
and I’m glad you’re free from all those 
horrid little children. I'll get on, if I am 
five foot nine, and called out of a ridiculous 
old madrigal. Now, I want to look round.” 

Diaphenia set a little sunburnt straw hat 
on the top of her curls, and moving a few 
paces away from the cottage-window at 
which she had been standing, looked back at 
it critically, but proudly. 

“ My landed property! ” she exclaimed. 

It was a little white cottage, with a French 
window to the tiny drawing-room, over which 
creepers were waving wildly, There were a 
few square yards of grass, separated by a 


strip of flower-bed from some rows of vege- 


tables, among which were apple-trees now 
pink with blossom. The whole was shut in 
by a thick shrubbery nearly as high as the 
tiled-root of the cottage. 

“ Pretty Peep?” said the young owner. 
*T don’t see much peep. What ought we 
to peep at, I wonder?” 

She pushed aside the tangled bushes and 
looked through the opening. There, framed 
in hawthorn and arbutus, was a little Jand- 
scape, exactly suited for a sketch in water- 
colour ; green meadows, a clear shallow river, 
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in which cows were standing, a wooden 
bridge leading to an old church with a square 
grey tower half buried in elm trees, and 
beyond, low wooded-hills against the pearly 
grey and soft blue of the spring sky. 

“Pretty, certainly,” thought Diaphenia, 
“and it’s easy to cut out the peep. I'll go 
and look at it close.” 

She let the branches fly together again 
and turned out at the little white gate of 
Pretty Peep Cottage, crossing the lane and 
the sunny meadows with a springing step 
and a smiling face. 

She was very happy, for a piece of great 
good fortune had befallen her, in the succes- 
sion to the cottage called Pretty Peep, in the 
village of Ford-Regis, and to sixty pounds a 
year. Her father, a young barrister of good 
family and romantic tastes, had died before 
his briefs began, and left his widow and little 
girl with a few thousand pounds for their 
portion. Mrs. Villiers was pretty, practical 
and brave. She took a post as matron in a 
great orphanage not far from town on terms 
which allowed her little daughter to board 
with her. As soon as Diaphenia was old 
enough, she went every day to a suburban 
high school, quite understanding that she 
must qualify herself to earn her own living. 
A childhood combining the freedom of 
country lanes and hedgerows with the habit 
of independence in district trains and busy 
thoroughfares, and with intercourse with 
varieties of people, naturally produces self- 
reliance and a tolerably even develop- 
ment. 

It has, however, drawbacks for great girls 
with curly yellow hair and conspicuous 
height. Mrs. Villiers was “noticed” by 
every one in Midwell, and much respected, 
but she hardly belonged to society there, and 
she did not like the notion of a half-and- 
halt position for her husband’s daughter. 
Here, in Ford-Regis, as the heiress of a 
lady connected with the Fairfords, the great 
family of Ford-Regis, and the most influen- 
tial people in the neighbouring town of 
Bishopsford, the girl would be inside the 
magic circle over which at Midwell she had 
only been occasionally asked to step. Mrs. 
Villiers herself was tired of her situation, 
economy was easy to both mother and 
daughter, the idea of a little home of their 
own delightful, and they came to Ford- 
Regis prepared to enjoy life thoroughly. 


Diaphenia’s views were a modification of 


her mother’s. She did not care much for 
the rise in the social scale, since, as she 
observed, “if you’re out of one set near 
London, you are pretty sure to be in another, 
which will do as well,” and she was sorry to 
leave her school, which was an eminent one. 
But she was not distinguished enough to 
carry all before her; if she still had to work, 
she could do so to better advantage in the 
country, and there would be less hurry to 
begin, a good thing for a girl who looked 
“queer” and unfortunately unconventional. 
At present Diaphenia found her appearance 
as unmanageable as her name. Many efforts 
had been made to clip this into Di or Phenie. 
Daffadowndilly had been her father’s name 
for his little yellow-haired baby, and Daffodil 
remained the only version that lived. 

Bishopsford and Ford-Regis lay in the 
fertile Midlands. Daffodil beheld a world of 
broad flat meadows now golden with butter- 
cups, wide-edged lanes shaded here and 
there with tall elms of luxuriant growth, a 
scene which told of age-long prosperity and 
peace. The low soft hills, the wide-stretching 
plains, the slow calm river, might be dull on 
a dull day, but responded at once to spring 
sunshine. The home county from which 
she came was quite as pretty, but its rural 
calm was broken by new villas, numberless 
little railway stations, and by placards of 
Beecham’s Pills and Pears’ Soap. Ford- 
Regis was silent, settled, the same for genera- 
tions ; its ethos was entirely different from 
the suburban one. 

Daffodil crossed the river by a wooden 
foot-bridge, and came through the buttercup 
meadows into a nice clean village with tiled 
cottages, in excellent order, and bright with 
flowers. It was very quiet, for all the children 
were in a handsome and well set-up school, 
which Daffodil passed on her way to the 
churchyard. This was large, with velvet 
turf, and gay as a garden. Tall elm trees 
shaded it on one side. The church was 
old, but restored in excellent taste, and in 
perfect order. The tower, which was large 
and square, was evidently much older than 
the nave, and was covered by an immense 
tree of ivy with a thick trunk and branches. 
The lower windows were coloured, so that 
Daffodil could not look through them, but 
there was apparently a story above, for a 
much broken staircase went up to a little 
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built-up door, and on the same level was an 
open window. 

“Perhaps it’s an old priest’s chamber,” 
thought Daffodil, who read something besides 
schoolbooks. 

Some girlish impulse towards a promising 
scramble, prompted her to climb up the 
much broken steps and, stretching to her full 
height opposite the window, to peep in. 
She saw a small square room, with a square 
table in the middle of it, round which three 
well-dressed men were sitting. One, with 
his back to the window, had his elbows on 
the table and his grey head bowed down 
upon his hands. The two at the sides had 
middle-aged faces, sad and severe. 

Facing the window, with the light full 
upon him, stood a youth with red curly hair, 
straight level brows and a white, miserable 
face. 

“The disgrace which your criminal dis- 
honesty has brought upon us 

As these words, in a strong, stern voice, 
fell on her ear, Daffodil dropped down out 
of sight and hearing, scrambled down the 
steps and fled away from beneath the window 
to the other side of the church. 

She had seen and heard what she could 
never forget. She had surprised a secret 
which seemed of almost tragical importance. 

She hurried away from the churchyard 
and hid herself among the trees, fearing to 
see, or to be seen, when the strange conclave 
should break up. Her heart beat and her 
eyes were full of tears. She had come to 
the place as a stranger, and she knew some- 
thing about its inhabitants which must colour 
her every thought of them. 

She tried to shake herself free of the 
impression. Some naughty village lad was 
receiving a lecture. But no, it was not the 
shame of the young man who was being 
reproved, but the shame of the elders who 
were sitting in judgment on him that rested 
on her mind. 

Diaphenia did not lack good sense. She 
perceived and she resolved that her chance 
discovery must be kept to herself. She 
ought not even to tell her mother. It 
would be a great relief to speak of the 
matter, a great interest to speculate upon it, 
but Daffodil’s conscience spoke with no 
uncertain sound. If she never told what 
she had seen, no harm could come of her 
having seen it. She had done nothing wrong. 





Who could have expected anything but owls 
and bell-ropes in such a place? She was 
both keen-thoughted and keen-eyed. The 
miserable face of the unhappy boy, with its 
blank unseeing stare, momentary as_ had 
been her glimpse of it, fixed itself on her 
memory. She had had a peep behind the 
scenes of life which made an epoch in her 
youth, and a decision to make which, though 
she did not think about herself at all, tested 
to the utmost the stuff of which she was 
made. Immature and idle curiosity leading 
to excited and idle chatter could hardly have 
been blamed in a sixteen years old creature, 
suddenly beholding so dramatic a moment. 
But this long-limbed, unfinished, curly-headed 
girl, not only saw exactly with her eyes ; she 
came also to an adequate judgment, and her 
resolution of absolute silence was one which 
few girls would have instantly seen the 
necessity of making. 

As she stood in the thick belt of trees 
which divided the churchyard from the river 
which ran round its western side, she saw a 
tall, well-dressed gentleman walk rapidly 
along the river-side path towards the high 
road. She had seen him before. He was 
her guardian, her distant cousin, Mr. Chris- 
topher Fairford the solicitor, who had come 
yesterday to meet her and her mother at 
Bishopsford station and take them to 
Pretty Peep Cottage, and had promised them 
cousinly and neighbourly help in their new 
surroundings. And he was the person 
whom she had just seen sitting on the left 
side of the table in the little chamber in the 
church-tower. : 

He had hardly gone by when, slowly, 
with dragging footsteps and bent head, came 
a taller and older figure whose face Daffodil 
did not see. She turned her head aside, and 
the tears which had been choking her fell. 
There was something in his oppressed and 
desolate aspect worse to look upon than the 
misery of the boy. Could this be the eldest 
of her Fairford cousins, the owner of Ford, 
the great house of Ford-Regis? Could it 
indeed be so? 

Daffodil ran away in the opposite direction 
and came out again into the village street as 
the children came pouring out of school, 
stared at the stranger, but dropped various 
orthodox and old-fashioned curtseys as an 
elderly clergyman, of composed and dignified 
aspect, went rapidly down the road. 
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“ Who is that ?” asked Daffodil of a taller 
girl. 

“The rector, Miss; Dr. Fairford,” said 
the child civilly. 

Daffodil drew a long breath. He was the 
man whom she had seen sitting on the right 
side of the table. 

Yes, these were the creditable and pros- 
perous connections, the hope of whose notice 
for her daughter had induced Mrs. Villiers 
to come and live at Pretty Peep. 

Diaphenia wondered whether some startling 
revelation would suddenly dash all their 
credit and prosperity to the ground. 


CHAPTER II 
FORGIVEN 


“Tue disgrace which your criminal dis- 
honesty has brought upon us can never be 
undone. It can never be forgotten by any 
of those who love you, and whose happiness 
depends upon you.” 

So ran the sentence in the ears of Austin 
Fairford, as, with unseeing eyes, he stared at 
the little square of light in the grey wall 
before him. He had felt much in the last 
week, but just now he felt nothing. “Iam 
very sorry,” he said politely, though cool 
politeness was not at all in place just then. 
If only his father would speak and look at 
him; his uncles were telling him what he 
knew before. 

“ Suppose I go abroad!” he said, and he 
knew that his voice sounded just as if he 
had been saying, “Suppose I go and play 
cricket.” 

‘‘ That,” said the other uncle, the solicitor 
—it was the clergyman who had spoken 
before— “that would undoubtedly make 
things easier for your friends. But your 
father does not feel justified in leaving you 
to temptations which you are evidently so 
ill prepared to resist.” 

“ The army ”—he paused a little, and the 
young man stiffened himself up as if to 
await a blow—“ the army being now out of 
the question ”—he spoke softly and reluct- 
antly—“ it is necessary to find some other 
occupation for you.” 

“Well! I can break stones, or drive a 
cab,” flashed out Austin passionately ; “ but 
you’d better let me do it somewhere out of 
sight.” 

“That is not our intention,” said the 


uncle again. “You are aware that we 
could not place you with any - honourable 
men of business without giving them our 
full confidence, and we do not choose that 
the family disgrace should be betrayed to 
any one. Nor should we think of leaving 
you in your own weak hands. There will 
be nothing extraordinary in your applying 
yourself to the management of the estate of 
which you are the natural heir. Your father 
will arrange for you to have lessons in the 
management of land, and in scientific farm- 
ing, and in my office you can acquire a 
knowledge of the other duties of a land- 
agent. You are aware that but for your 
cousin Hilda’s kindness and the regard we 
all feel for you, the law must have taken its 
course.” 

“T think 
Austin. 

“The punishment would not fall upon 
yourself alone. We think ourselves justified 
in avoiding it, but we should be greatly to 
blame if we did so at any risk either to 
society or to your own chances of repent- 
ance. You will comply with our arrange- 
ments, and, on our side, we shall keep your 
secret. You will be treated as usual, and 
no one shall be allowed to suspect your 
disgrace. We require your promise as to 
obedience and secrecy, and—we shall accept 
it, in spite of what has passed.” 

“ Under home influences, and away from 
temptation,” said the rector of Ford-Regis, 
“we hope that you may yet make amends 
for the past. As your sense of the wrong 
you have done deepens, as you realise how 
great your lapse has been, you will feel that 
no effort can be too great to show your 
repentance. That a real repentance, 2 
change of heart that may be accepted in the 
sight of God, may be granted to you, is the 
whole object of our plans for you.” 

The words were gently, kindly and 
humbly said. Austin knew that they were 
entirely genuine. His face quivered, but he 
said nothing. 

Then his father, the head of the family, 
lifted his face and looked at him. Austin 
could not see him ; he looked past the well- 
known and honoured head to the wall 
behind, his eyes too were dim, but he knew 
exactly how his father looked: how the clear 
ruddy skin was pale, and the good, honest 
eyes, which looked so kindly on life, were 


it had better,” interposed 
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stern and miserable. He knew how old his 
father looked to-day. 

“JT make these terms, Austin,” said 
Colonel Fairford; and as he spoke, Austin 
saw with his mind’s eye, his father’s sword 
against the wall in the hall at Ford, the 
little bronze cross that sometimes hung at 
his button-hole, the fair and honourable 
record of a past without a stain. 

‘*‘T make these terms because, after taking 
the advice of my brothers, I believe them to 
be the best for your real welfare; had your 
crime been against a stranger, had I thought 
even as it is that the punishment of the law 
would better bring you to a sense of your 
sin, I would have faced it for you, though to 
see my name in the law-courts for such a 
cause, would have been the greatest of 
miseries, except—except that which must 
remain—the sense that my son has deserved 
x” 

Austin shook so much that he was obliged 
to hold on bythe table. What had he to do 
before he could bring this dreadful scene to 
anend? Promise? He heard one of them 
say, “ We are waiting for your promise.” 

“TI promise,” said Austin. 

* To submit yourself to all the precautions 
and restrictions we deem essential, regarding 
them as a milder form of the punishment 
which you know to be your due?” 

“Oh, yes, I promise,” said Austin. 

“Very well, then, this painful scene will 
never be referred to. Remember that out- 
wardly everything will go on as usual.” 

Austin heard the chairs move and every- 
one got up. He knew that his tather was 
looking at him ; but he did not look back. 

“Let us leave him,” said the Rector, in 
alow voice ; “ the church is empty and quiet 
now. It is the best place for him.” 

They all went slowly downstairs, and 
dispersed in different directions, that no hint 
of their consultation might get abroad. 

Austin came out of the church and stood 
in the porch. It was all over, and life was 
going on. Presently he would go home to 
luncheon, perhaps afterwards he would play 
tennis, then there would be dinner. The 
worst was over. Nothing could ever be so 
bad again. He looked, and for the first 
time since his disgrace, he seemed to see the 
sky and the trees, the familiar world around 
him. He was alone, unwatched. There 
was no trial, no conviction, no prison before 


him, nothing more to come, nothing more to 
be afraid of. He had been so dreadfully 
frightened that the relief from fear was com- 
tort: his conscience had been so severely 
strained that it was tired out and stopped 
work ; the pressure on his feelings had left 
them blunt. He dawdled for some time, 
then went away from the church to the river- 
side, and sitting down on an old bench under 
the trees, a favourite haunt of his, looked 
into the slow shallow water, saw an eel 
wriggle through the weeds at the bottom, 
saw the flies make little circles on the surface. 

He threw in a stone, and saw the mud 
which it disturbed rise slowly and dim the 
clear water. He wanted nothing, but sat on 
in that curious calm which is the reaction 
from undisciplined emotion. His eyes were 
still hot with tears; he had suffered to a 
degree which seemed altogether out of pro- 
portion to the temptations to which he had 
yielded, and he had sinned—he supposed— 
even more than he had suffered. 

But escape was so delightful, that if he 
had not been so tired, so cowed and ashamed, 
he could have shouted for joy. What a fool 
he had been, what a double-distilled fool! 
If repentance meant knowing his folly, he 
repented in sackcloth and ashes. But he 
was so tired. As he sat with his head on 
his hands, he yawned and grew sleepy. It 
was so long since he had slept properly, so 
long too since he had been really awake to 
the outside world. If the past three weeks, 
nay, three months, could only prove to be a 
dream. The oddest feeling came over him, 
that if people could only agree so to treat 
them, no harm would have been done. He 
could take up his life again where he had 
left it, and be once more the light-hearted, 
inconsequent, happy-go-lucky boy, who 
giggled when he should have kept his own 
and his friends’ secrets and was cuffed; 
laughed and sniggered in class or in chapel 
and was licked; cried when he left home 
every holiday, or when his contemporary, 
the big dog, died at sixteen, full of years and 
honours, and was chaffed by his cousins ; 
lost his head at his first cricket-match, after 
he was in the eleven, and came very near 
crying at the consequences, If he could but 
be again the boy who was always giving him- 
self away to some cooler head, always making 
the kind of speeches that “ have to be lived 
down,” and generally laying up recollections 
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at which his ears would burn and his smooth 
cheeks grow crimson, but whom, notwith- 
standing, every one liked, and whose word no 
one had ever dreamed of doubting—that 
boy, who was made of refined and sensitive 
as well as of honest stuff, and whose inherited 
instincts towards goodness were now stinging 
him to desperation. 

He never could depend on himself in any 
game of skill; if he scored one success, he 
was sure to come to grief the next minute. 
Why then, when he found billiards so much 
the fashion at the army crammer’s where he 
was sent, did he set his heart on becoming a 
crack player? Why did he continue to play 
when he had no money left? Why in that 
and in a dozen other ways had he fallen into 
a tone so unlike the decent, manly, “ good 
form” of his set at school? Why— 
why ? 

Austin’s thoughts wandered off into end- 
less vistas of profitless wondering while he 
was watching the calm, glistening water, and 
feeling the peace of the opening spring. A 
few words will tell the story which he had 
pledged himself should never be told. 
Three months of conduct and companion- 
ship as to which least said is soonest 
mended. One month of folly which was 
not all foolish. Daisy, with her fair fluffy 
hair, her big blue eyes, her simplicity, and 
her quick response to his quick passion, had 
been to him like the flower after which she 
was named. Even now—even mow, the 
moment when she, blushing, had whispered, 
“You may call me Daysey—if you like,” 
and he, as he repeated “Daisy!” had 
thought how sweet her voice was, and how 
delightful it would be to correct her accent, 
even now the sweetness of such moments 
came back upon him with a thrill. 

He had never meant to lose the train back, 
and compromise his Daisy, that evening when 
he had with such difficulty persuaded her to 
come out with him to gather primroses. 
But the train was lost, and Daisy was in dire 
disgrace; and her uncle, the proprietor of 
the billiard saloons, who “had all the 
feelings of a gentleman,” declared that he 
could never face her parents again unless 
Mr. Fairford came forward at once honour- 
ably, and, moreover, proved his honourable 
intentions, and his power to carry them out, 
by at once paying his little account. Other- 
wise an appeal to the tutor was inevitable, 





and that Daisy never would get over. She 
was too much ashamed now to speak to Mr. 
Fairford. And Daisy was only visible for a 
second, with her handkerchief up to her face. 
Austin would not consult any of his fellow- 
pupils, because they did not speak of Daisy 
with respect. He could not write home and 
ask for an advance of his allowance, because, 
if he confessed that he needed money to pay 
gambling debts and other foolish obligations, 
and had borrowed it of a billiard saloon pro- 
prietor, he would bring his family down upon 
him, and there would be an end of his chances 
for and with his Daisy for ever. And Austin 
had been seized upon by a passion out of 
proportion to his power of self-control. 
And then—what happened then? His 
cousin, Hilda Fairford, his father’s ward, 
wanted to contribute a pony and cart to the 
pleasure and convenience of the home party. 
Austin had seen the right thing for her, and 
had managed the transaction. The purchase 
and the account had been despatched direct 
to the lady, but she, thinking that Austin 
had better finish the business which he had 
begun, sent the bill back to him, together 
with a cheque for fifty pounds, made out to 
himself, desiring him to pay the account, and 
at the same time to enquire as to any special 
management required by the new pony. 

Austin endorsed that cheque, and in a 
moment of intolerable pressure paid his debt 
with it to Daisy’s uncle. Gillespie, his fellow- 
pupil, who was rolling in riches, would, he 
felt sure, lend him the money when he got 
his allowance, and the receipt would be 
taken back to Hilda at the end of the term. 

But a short delay brought a lecture from 
his father for carelessness in attending to 
Hilda’s wishes, and want of accuracy in 
money matters. He must send the receipted 
bill back at once. The receipted bill went 
back to Ford by return of post. No one 
thought much of Hilda’s innocent remark at 
the moment, “ Why, the man’s writing is 
something like Austin’s own, only very bad, 
and in a great hurry.” 

But she took up another letter, and this 
was from the coachbuilder who had been 
commissioned to sell the turn-out, to the 
effect that a white fur carriage-rug was also 
to be disposed of ; if she cared to purchase it, 
the price could be added to her account, which 
would then amount to £53 Ios. 

This was strange; but it happened that 
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Colonel Fairford was going to visit his son 
to make some enquiries about his approach- 
ing examination. He would take the receipted 
bill with him and find out what it all meant. 

Then came the meeting; inconceivable, 
dull suspicion, then sharp fear, explanations 
demanded, prevarication, enquiries, shame 
and horror unspeakable—only half felt by 
Austin, for Daisy was fatally ill. In a few 
hours she died of diphtheria, caused by 
drinking a glass of milk on that fatal outing 
which was to cost them both so dear. The 
little butterfly life went out into the dark- 
ness, and the foolish idyll was turned into 
a tragedy. The solicitor uncle came, and 
he and the tutor managed the bitter and 
disgraceful business. What the coachbuilder 
guessed or what means were taken to prevent 
his guessing that the unhappy boy was in his 
power, perhaps even the still more unhappy 
father hardly knew. Finally the man ex- 
pressed himself satisfied, all the other com- 
paratively innocent debts were paid, and 
Daisy was buried. 

Austin was too miserable for repentance, 
in too deep shame for grief. He found half 
a sovereign by chance in a waistcoat pocket, 
and spent it on a white cross for her grave. 
He was taken home; he had to do as he 
was bid. He had to live under the sense of 
the anguish he had caused, the anguish of 
which no one dared to speak; and after a 
few days of terrible doubt came the secret 
conclave held in this room, where the Rector 
often sought quiet and seclusion, where its 
secrecy seemed the most secure, and there 
the verdict was given. 

Austin must stay at home, and submit to 
the restraint which his weakness needed. 
He must be watched and guarded, influenced 
in every possible way for good. They had 
saved him from public dishonour, they had 
“forgiven” him, and kept him in his for- 
feited place; and if his repentance was real, 
nothing ought to be too hard forhim. They 
would shirk no pain for his sake, and he 
must shirk none in return. A good and 
useful life was still before him. No one, not 
even his sister or his cousins, knew of his fall. 
There was a great chance of self-redemption ; 
surely the commonest gratitude would lead 
him to follow it; surely, when he knew that 
his slightest action must be a source of 
anxiety to those who loved him, he would 
think no trifle too small in which to follow 


their wishes. This at least was the father’s 
thought and hope. He could not, and he 
would not, trust the boy amongst strangers. 
His inward as well as his outward life needed 
too much guidance. 

So before the sinner there lay a path which 
would have taxed the self-control of a saint ; 
the alternative from inward penitence and 
outward self-denial being something hard to 
distinguish from hypocritical pretence. 

And Austin was only nineteen, and had 
never been able to look before he leaped. 
But just now it was such a relief to have 
everything settled, to be able to sit still in 
solitude and in peace, that he could not 
think about the future at all. His shame 
came back to him as he started at an 
approaching footstep. A slender lady in a 
grey dress and shady hat was coming along 
the path at a little distance. She stopped at 
sight of the figure on the bench; and very 
softly, as if believing herself unseen, she 
turned and went back on her footsteps. 

‘* Hilda won’t speak to me,” thought Austin 
bitterly. 

His solitude was peaceful no longer. He 
heard the clock strike, and, for he meant to 
be a good boy though all his feelings were so 
blunt and dull, he got up and turned home- 
wards. 

He supposed it would be very wrong if 
to-day he did not get back in time for 
luncheon. 


CHAPTER III 


THE HOLE 


Ir is not often that three brothers live side 
by side from youth to the farther verge of 
middle age in entire accord and with so 
fair and even a reputation. The Fairfords 
sometimes said, and they always thankfully 
believed, that the blessing of God had been 
upon them for more than one generation. 
Their forefathers had been landowners of the 
smaller sort, good men, and respected in 
their county; their father, Nicolas Fairford, 
had been young at the time of the great 
‘“‘ Oxford movement,” had been the friend of 
its teachers, and had led his life under its 
influence. The spirit which refined and 
idealised the traditional sense of duty of the 
English landlord and the English Church- 
man, was never more fuliy carried out in 
practice. Nicolas Fairford had led a long 
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and useful and, it is not too much to say, a 
holy life. His highest ideals were the duties 
nearest his hand, a condition of thought 
most favourable to happiness when the 
nature is noble enough to carry them con- 
sistently out. His heart thrilled to his 
dying day at the toast of Church and Queen ; 
the love of his tenantry was hardly second 
with him to the love of his own children ; 
his servants were lifelong friends ; and if his 
word was law to his neighbours, it was a law 
never twisted to his own benefit. 

When he went to his grave, full of years 
and full of honour, his sons could think of 
nothing better than to follow in his steps. 
The eldest, another Nicolas, was cast in 
much the same mould. He served in the 
army, married late, lost his wife in a few 
years, and came home during his father’s 
lifetime to live at Ford. He was the 
tenderest-hearted and made of the finest 
stuff of the three brothers, and, in spite of 
his experience in the army, was the simplest 
and most unworldly of them all, and added 
a certain fine and sensitive idealism to the 
family high principle. The second, Augus- 
tine, the rector of Ford-Regis, was .the 
cleverest and the one with the widest out- 
look. He had married a lady of rank, and 
his position in the diocese caused him to 
mix with varieties of people. The third, 
Christopher, the solicitor, was a Fairford of 
the Fairfords. He thought, according to 
the well-known joke, that the world con- 
sisted of Fairfords and other people. 

There had once been another brother, a 
black sheep, but he had died long ago while 
still young. The three remaining ones 
thought of him now but did not speak of 
him. He had been sent abroad. They 
meant to treat Austin differently ! 

In the hands of men of such strong family 
feeling as these two uncles, the reputation of 
the heir was absolutely safe, and his secret 
would be kept even from their own sons and 
daughters, all of whom were doing well 
according to their various ages. 

Of public disgrace or even discredit, 
Austin’s father need have no fear. 

Yet, as he walked away from the delivery 
of this merciful and concurrent judgment, 
his heart knew its own bitterness ; there was 
a soreness and a weight which none could 
share. He had never been intimate with 
the boy, his honoured father had never been 


intimate with him, and now he did not know: 


how to invite his confidence, indeed he 
hardly wished to do so; freedom of inter- 
course not entering into his idea of the rela- 
tion between them; but he knew that he 
should go softly all his life for Austin’s fall. 
He forgave him—yes, and he believed that 
repentance would win a yet higher forgive- 
ness ; but trust was gone for ever, and with 
it hope. Austin’s father at least would never 
expect much of him again. As gentleman 
and as soldier, he felt the social stain to be 
indelible, and as a man of high and fastidious 
morals, innate and genuine, the action itself 
grieved him far more. All the Fairfords 
were taught in childhood, that a lie once told 
made them for ever untrustworthy, and they 
had been so fortunate, not only in circum- 
stances, but in bent of character, that the 
simple and dutiful Colonel had never seen 
reason to modify this faith. His love for his 
son could not change it. That only made 
his heart heavy as with slow step and hang- 
ing head he walked away from the church 
through his woods and plantations to visit 
his bailiff, that he might be furnished with a 
true account of his morning walk when he 
went home again. 

There was nothing remarkable about the 
scenery round Ford-Regis; in fact, it was 
not “ scenery ” at all, but simply rich, fertile, 
undisturbed country. The Colonel walked 
through fields and copses, sweet and fair 
with cowslips and blue-bells, vocal with 
nightingales, and varied with the loveliest 
alternations of sun and shade. He did not 
take much notice; even the crowing of a 
pheasant or the whirl of its wings hardly 
roused him, though he preserved his game 
in a moderate, old-fashioned manner, with a 
certain regard to the convenience of his 
neighbours, who were not indeed so 
numerous as to bring the question to a 
sharp and modern issue. 

The bailiff inhabited an old farmhouse 
which lay low in a woodland hollow; the 
visitor looked down on its tiled roofs before 
he reached it. Its wide yard and ample 
barns and outbuildings had all the charm of 
such places to minds untroubled by agricul- 
tural difficulties. Colonel Fairford was an 
admirable landlord, and his affairs were still 
as prosperous as in these days is possible. 
Purcell, the bailiff, rented the Hole, by 
which unattractive name the place was called, 
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and also received a salary for superintending 
the Colonel’s home farm, and for other work 
on the estate. He was out, but his wife, a 
pretty, superior woman, received the Colonel 
with due civilities and offers of milk, or 
elder-flower wine, which last was a speciality 
in the district. 

“For you look tired with your walk, sir, 
though I know as a rule you take nothing in 
the morning:” 

Mrs. Purcell had the tone and manner of 
a lady, and appeared to introduce the “ sir,” 
into her sentence as a piece of suitable local 
colouring. Colonel Fairford, as he sat down, 
felt how much his morning’s work had ex- 
hausted him, and accepted the elder-flower 
wine, which was very nice, and by no means 
devoid of strengthening qualities. The 
great elder bushes from which it was made 
were beginning to set off the farm buildings 
with knots and edgings of wholesome green. 

“I called partly,” said the Colonel, when 
he had finished the wine, and the little colour 
it had restored to his face receded as he 
spoke, “I called to tell Purcell that Mr. 
Austin is coming home to learn the manage- 
ment of the property. I shall expect Purcell 
to take him about and give him regularly all 
the practical hints he can. He'll probably 
read with Mr. Atkins at Edgworth, who takes, 
as you know, farming pupils. Mr. Christo- 
pher (the Fairford brothers always went on 
the estate by their Christian names, even 
the Rector was often Mr. Augustine) will 
grind him up in some useful legal matters, 
and I daresay my brother’s curate will keep 
up his other studies—but I want him to 
understand, and to do, real practical work. 
I shall be obliged to Purcell to do all he can 
for him.” 

“Indeed you'll be glad to have Mr. Austin 
at home, sir; I’m sure my husband will like 
to put him in the way of the work. Then 
he is not going into the army, after Mr. 
Kit?” 

Kit was the eldest of the boys at the 
Rectory. 

“ No,” said the Colonel, “I have come to 
a different conclusion.” 

He had given this careful explanation so 
immediately on his decision, from a nervous 
dread of the thoughts of his neighbours ; but 
he neither could nor would give a false 
excuse for the arrangement. A little absence 
of manner in Mrs. Purcell suddenly alarmed 


him. Was there anything he could say to 
make the plan seem natural that yet was 
true? The proud and independent gentle- 
man was unready with explanations. Before 
he formed one, Mrs. Purcell smiled and 
spoke. 

“It’s a little odd, sir, that you have taken 
just to-day to tell us about Mr. Austin, 
because my husband was just thinking of 
speaking to you about our Jack. We are 
thinking of keeping him with us if possible.” 

“ Indeed ; I thought he had a clerkship in 
London.” 

“He had,” said Mrs. Purcell, fluently, 
* but the in-door life doesn’t seem to suit his 
health, and we should like him to be trained 
up for a land-agent. He has more education 
than his father, and might perhaps get into 
the office of some large estate, but there’s a 
good deal Purcell could put him in the way 
of here.” 

“ Well, if he doesn’t get into idle ways at 
home,” said the Colonel, a little doubtfully. 

‘‘ Oh dear, no, sir ; his father will make him 
work. You know we’re a man short here 
since John Wood was taken on at the home- 
farm. Jack isn’t going to keep his hands 
clean!” 

“ Well, Mrs. Purcell, as you like, of course, 
but I advise you soon to get him away 
to something definite. Home life doesn’t 
answer for a youth; he’d better learn his 
trade elsewhere, even if he comes back to 
help his father by-and-by.” 

With this admirable piece of advice the 
Colonel took his leave. The visit had done 
him a little good. The world was still going 
on as usual, and he realised it with the same 
kind of relief as the same thought had 
brought to his son. 

Mrs. Purcell had received the Colonel in 
the big front kitchen on purpose. She was 
clever enough to understand that it was 
correct to keep it “farm housy” and 
countryfied on purpose. There was a large 
sitting-room often let for lodgings, which 
she also managed to arrange in character. 
When she hung up little blue-and-white 
curtains to fall across the windows instead 
of blinds, she knew as well as her lodgers 
that she was using her opportunities well. 
The effect was charming, but the cause was 
not, as Miss Agatha Fairford, the Colonel’s 
sister, thought, because Mrs. Purcell was 
content with what belonged to her station, 
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and did not aspire after wax-flowers and 
glass-shades. It was because she had 
learned to despise them. 

“ Jack!” she called, looking out through 
the back kitchen, and a slim fair youth, with 
a pipe in his mouth, came in from the yard 
beyond. 

“ Well,” said his mother, “I’ve paved the 
way. The Colonel won’t make any objec- 
tion, and you can stop here till everything 
has blown over, and the clerkship forgotten. 
Then he'll give you a recommendation for 
something else.” 

‘He wouldn’t keep me about, if he knew, 
nor father either,” said the young man with 
a frown. 

“T quite trust to nothing ever happening 
again,” said Mrs. Purcell. 

“T shan’t take to sheep-stealing,” said 
Jack shortly. 

“No. Oh, Jack, you won’t break my 
heart any more? You'll be good? If you 
had to go off to the Colonies I couldn’t 
bear it. What should I have left to care 
about? You can make shift to be of use, 
even if you do hate farm-work.” 

“Td rather go round with a kodak and 
scll the views,” said Jack, “but I'll try; I 
suppose there’s no help for it.” 

“Mr. Austin’s coming home to live,” said 
Mrs. Purcell. ‘ He’s to learn about manag- 
ing the estate from your father.” 

“Qh! he’s got it all his own way,” said 
the young man disdainfully. “Life’s all 
laid out to suit Aim. He don’t have to do 
what he doesn’t like. But all that’ll be 
altered some day.” 

“Not in my day, nor in yours,” said 
Mrs. Purcell dryly. “Things are always 
altering themselves, but they don’t get 
altered in a hurry.” 

Jack, whose duties, whatever they might 
prove to be, were as yet indefinite, strolled 
off with his hands in his pockets, while his 
mother went to look after the dinner. 

The lad went on through the copses, 
gloomily meditating on the hardships of his 
fate. He did not like farm-work, nor wood- 
craft, nor any kindred occupation. Indeed 
he was in that limp and indolent stage of 
youth when the interests of life seem 
limited and few. As he crossed the path 
that led from the village to the Colonel’s 
house, he suddenly met the object ot his 
grudging and half-envious thoughts. Austin 


? 


stared at him for a moment before a look of 
recognition came into his most mournful 
face. 

“ Hallo, Jack Purcell,” he said. 
here ?” 

“Yes, Mr. Austin, I’m to study agricul- 
ture under my father,” said Jack, with some 
defiance. 

‘So am I,” said Austin. 

And then, for he was a kindly and genial 
fellow by nature, and Jack was an old play- 
fellow, he smiled, and said : 

** We shall see who gets on best.” 

* Yes, sir,” said Jack. 

The two lads looked at each other for a 
moment, and then, with a sense of shame 
and envy, each glance fell. Austin went on 
his way aad thought no more of the en- 
counter, but Jack wondered and said to 
himself: “Mr. Austin don’t look as if he 
liked it better than I do.” 


“You 


CHAPTER IV 
A HERO 


THERE were, as Nancy Fairford was wont 
to say, three old maids of Ford. First, the 
Colonel’s elder sister, Agatha, now close on 
sixty ; secondly, his cousin and ward, Hilda 
Fairford, somewhere in the later thirties ; 
and lastly, his daughter Anne, or Nancy, 
who, being only eighteen, had a full right to 
make the foregoing classification. 

Miss Agatha Fairford had been the mis- 
tress. ever since, at her mother’s death, she 
had kept house for her father. The Colonel’s 
wife had not lived long enough to displace 
her, and Hilda and Nancy had each come 
under her charge in early childhood. 

Many years ago she had refused to marry 
a man whom she certainly might have loved 
because she felt herself necessary at home, 
and the force of character which had enabled 
her to make this sacrifice to her sense of 
duty had made her a great force in the 
Fairford family. She was a soft-voiced, quiet 
lady, with gentle, retiring manners, which yet 
had a certain distant and repellent quality. 
She believed herself to be in possession of an 
infallible code for everybody in small matters 
as in great, and by this code, the existence of 
which an unlucky outsider would never have 
suspected, she judged her fellow-creatures. 
She could not imagine that conscience could 
have one voice for herself and another for 
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other people, and, in her long and quiet life, 
she, like the Bourbons, had “learnt nothing 
and forgotten nothing.” “I have always 
thought that was quite right,” she said once 
when this famous saying was repeated to her. 

Long after the glow and the suffering of 
her own sacrifice to duty had faded into the 
past, she had “ protected” Hilda from some 
attentions which she had thought undesirable. 
The disappointment thus caused was faint 
and shadowy, and did not interrupt the long 
even flow of Hilda’s girlhood. Nancy’s per- 
sonal history was all in the future, and had 
hitherto cost her few thoughts and no 
anxieties. 

It had been decided that she was not to 
be burdened by a knowledge of Austin’s 
disgrace, and on this morning of trouble 
she came flying out of the house just as 
Hilda returned from her walk, and Miss 
Agatha also came in from some _ parish 
business. 

Agatha’s dress was frankly elderly, Hilda’s 
so middle-aged as to look odd in these days 
of prolonged youth ; but her face, under her 
sober hat, was almost that of a girl. She 
was small, dark-eyed and delicate, and her 
manner to Agatha was much more deferen- 
tial than that of Nancy, who in appearance 
followed the ordinary Fairford type, and was 
a fine handsome girl, with well-marked out- 
lines and auburn tints. In Miss Agatha the 
same warm colouring had been gradually 
subdued by the passing years, and the same 
well-cut features chiselled and defined by the 
master hand of a strong character. 

Ford was a large substantial house of 
brick, with stone facings covered with long- 
established creepers. It stood in a big quiet 
garden enclosed by shrubberies. A _ glass 
door in the hall opened on to a wide flat 
lawn, beyond which were peaceful pastures, 
which it was the family custom to call the 
** meadows,” but which really formed a small 
and unpretentious park, well planted with a 
charming variety of ornamental trees. 

“Cousin Hilda,” cried Nancy, “ I’ve fin- 
ished the chapter, and after lunch you must 
come and hear it. It’s awfully jolly!” 

** Nancy, dear child!” said Miss Agatha, 
“those words from you! When you think 
of what awful means! ” 

“Oh well, Aunt Agatha, I don’t think!” 
said Nancy. “It only means particularly 
jolly, Shall I say sweetly pretty?” 


Nancy’s strong young tones drowned her 
aunt’s low voice, which nevertheless con- 
tinued when she had finished speaking with 
—* Careful choice of expressions has always 
seemed to me so useful a check on one’s 
high spirits.” 

“TI can’t think where Austin’s spirits are 
gone to,” said Nancy, “or where he is 
himself. He looked so doleful this morning 
that I went to get him to ride round the hill 
with me.” 

Miss Fairford went into the house in 
silence, and Nancy continued : 

“Don’t you think Austin is rather grumpy ? 
Have you any idea what can be the matter 
with him ? ” 

“ He has not told me,” said Hilda, with a 
painful blush. “But, Nancy, wasn’t it— 
wasn’t it rather pert to talk about ‘ sweetly 
pretty’ to Aunt Agatha? It was almost like 
making fun of her reproof.” 

“How can you be so awfully—sweetly— 
particular ?” said Nancy, laughing. ‘“ There’s 
Austin coming.” 

She ran after him, and Hilda stood still. 
She had been saved from an equivocation, 
the dread of which intensified the pain of 
Austin’s secret ; but it had been at the cost 
of a reproof which it was perhaps not her 
place to give. 

The brother and sister came across the 
lawn together, Austin talking and laughing 
rather noisily, till the luncheon-bell suddenly 
silenced him, and they came in at the glass 
door and crossed the panelled, white-painted 
hall to the long, handsome dining-room, 
where he was confronted by his father, now 
grave and imperturbable. 

Colonel Fairford spoke to him, offering 
him cold beef. Miss Fairford also made 
some little remark, Hilda was dumb, and 
Nancy suggested a ride to him. Austin did 
not for the moment answer; he had to 
realise that he could do as he liked about it. 

“It is Wednesday,” said Miss Agatha, 
“and we shall go to church at half-past five. 
Austin, I think, will like to go too.” 

“Qh yes,” said Austin, all his forced 
interest suddenly fading, as he felt that to 
this offer of reinstatement—for he knew that 
the proposal was so meant—he could not say 
no. 

He went off as soon as he could to order 
the horses, while Nancy sought Hilda with 
the finished chapter. 
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Hilda herself “wrote,” or rather had 
written several little stories, in which she 
had enforced religious principle in a pleasing 
and graceful fashion. They had had in her 
youth a pleasant little success, now she found 
it difficult to obtain a market for them. 
Her name had never been much known, 
and she would have scrupled to spend a 
penny of her little profits on any personal 
purpose, but she felt herself to have the 
right to advise Nancy, who was more am- 
bitious and meant to write a novel. Heroes 
in print, endure and preach a good deal, but 
neither their sufferings nor their sermons 
can compare with those of the idols of early 
youth, who rest, mute and inglorious, in 
foolscap and between the covers of copy- 
books. Nancy was a young person of great 
moral earnestness, and her hero was, as Mr. 
Irving says somewhere of old-fashioned play- 
wrights, “ consistently eloquent about every- 
thing.” He laid down the law and his life 
with every advantage of the bluest of eyes 
and the cocksurest of convictions, and Nancy 
and even Hilda enjoyed his agonies very 
much. He divided the young girl’s affections 
with the Ford-Regis school children, with 
the few story-books she was allowed to read, 
and with her own family in whom she firmly 
believed. 

She and Austin were fond of one another, 
but were given to that sort of fraternal 
quarrelling which resembles the blissful growls 
of puppies at play. Nancy frequently preached 
at Austin, while he laughed at her sermons, 
for he had never been at all a didactic 
person, or ideally consistent in trifles. 

Would he ever laugh at and with her 
again, he wondered, as he rode heavily on 
beside her, while she, full of delight of 
living, held forth about the tiny innocent 
bounded world which she believed to be the 
great perplexing universe. 

* Austin,” she said, “ when are you going 
back to Mr. Lawson’s ?” 

“ Never,” said Austin bluntly. Haven’t 
they told you? I’m to stay at home and 
help to manage the property.” 

* And not go into the army?” 

‘“c No,” 

“ Why?” 

* Papa chooses it,” said Austin, using 
the term still in vogue in the family. 

“You take away my breath,” said Nancy. 
“Tsn’t it a great pity?” 


Austin was quite cold. He felt that all 
comfort with Nancy was over with. him. 

‘Is that what you have been looking so 
glum about for the last few days?” she said. 

“No,” said Austin, “It’s all right. I 
don’t make any objection.” 

Nancy looked at him with a light in her 
fine ardent eyes. 

* Austin,” she said, “ you’re a dear good 
boy, and I have done you injustice. I see it 
all. You think papa’s getting old, and that 
you ought to give up your own prospects to 
stay with him.” 

‘TI never was such a confounded fool,” 
said Austin passionately. 

“ Ah, that’s all very well, but I see how it 
is. It’s beautiful, Austin, but—but—are 
you quite sure he wants you to do it! He 
would like to see you win honour.” 

* Confound it, Nancy, how you drag every- 
thing into a high-falutin’ kind of light! It’s 
no such confounded rot. It’s simply that 
I’m a duffer—and shouldn’t get through and 
— it’s settled, and I’ll not hear another word 
about it.” 

Austin’s face was as black as thunder, as 
he broke into a rapid trot; but to Nancy he 
was only showing a delightful roughness, 
natural when his self-sacrifice was noticed. 
He was better than any silent suffering hero. 
Her heart thrilled, and she pushed away an 
instinct that whispered that after all the 
need of such a sacrifice was not apparent. 

“You may be able to be very useful with 
the boys and young men,” she began, but 
Austin again interrupted her. 

“ Bosh! I haven’t come home to be an 
extra curate, so don’t expect it. There are 
quite enough of you to interfere with all the 
people round already.” 

“ Austin!” cried Nancy, ‘ you—you 
haven’t surely become a Radical!” 

Austin burst out laughing. The incon- 
gruity of Nancy’s ideas with the facts, struck 
his overstrained brain and nerves, and he 
laughed in a way that in a girl would have 
been hysterical, and was altogether devoid 
of mirth or pleasure, breaking out afresh at 
everything Nancy said in a way that tried 
her temper considerably. ‘They passed Jack 
Purcell by his father’s side at the edge of a 
freshly ploughed field, and Austin said : 

“There’s another self-sacrificing saint for 
you. He’s coming home to help his father 
and learn farming.” 
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“Oh!” said Nancy with decision, “1 
don’t approve at all of that. It will make 
him idle. How foolish of the Purcells !” 

Then Austin laughed and growled again 
at the little Miss Bountiful who knew all her 
neighbours’ business. 

“Look there,” he said, “look there. 
There’s old Skinner pottering along on his 
old pony that brings him home safe when 
he’s screwed. Don’t you think you’d better 
try and get him to reform—take the pledge, 
perhaps ?” 

“No,” said Nancy, with spirit; “but I 
think all respectable people ought to avoid 
him. It’s a great misfortune to have him 
for the parish doctor.” 

“He’s a kind-hearted old scoundrel!” 
said Austin, perversely, but Nancy broke in 
eagerly : 

“Qh—look! I am sure those are the 
new cousins, the Villiers. It can’t be any 
one else. I must speak to them,” riding up 
as she spoke, and holding out her hand. 
“Cousin Anna? I’m sure it’s you—and 
Daffodil? I’m Nancy from Ford, and this 
is Austin. We’re so glad you’ve come.” 

The warm family feeling of the Fairfords 
accepted “cousins” at once as intimates, 
and Mrs. Villiers was quite touched by the 
cordial greeting. Daffodil, usually ready 
enough, was speechless, the colour flaming 
over cheek and brow as Austin dismounted 
and spoke with due propriety. Something 
strange was a relief to him. 

‘“‘ We shall come and see you to-morrow,” 
said Nancy, adding, as she rode away, 
‘“‘ Daffodil looks very shy. We must bring 
her out.” 

All the family from Ford went to church 
that evening. Nancy, as she saw Austin 
kneel and bury his face, thought that he was 
dedicating his self-sacrifice, and gave thanks 
for it in her heart. The hearts of all the 
others were full of him. He had bent his 
neck to the yoke. He had promised to 
lead a new life. They were already less 
miserable than they had been of late. Only 
Hilda had been betrayed into saying “ yes,” 
when Nancy had whispered to her something 
of Austin’s goodness and self-sacrifice. A 
word less than true had crossed her lips. It 
lay like a stain on her soul, and her own 
sins must be repented of before she could 
think of any one else’s. 

As: for Austin—for one fleeting moment 


the spring sunshine on Daffodil’s fair hair 
had recalled Daisy’s, and the whole service 
was passed in an anguish of regret for the 
dear little head that lay low under the turf, 
and on which the sun would never shine 
any more for ever. Every one was standing 
up and going out before he remembered 
anything about his own repentance, 


CHAPTER V 


AN OLD ENGLAND NUN 


Hitpa Farrrorp at eight-and-thirty, in 
spite of sharpening contours and fading 
tints, set off by sober and suitable clothes, 
had not yet seen the end of her girlhood. 
The blossom of her life had never been 
unfolded, the winged creature had never 
burst from its chrysalis. In plain words, 
she had never felt, thought, or acted inde- 
pendently or from any inward impulse; the 
restraints and supports of childhood were 
round her still. Obedience and submission, 
voluntary if not enforced, formed her ideal 
of duty. Not to judge for herself, but to 
trust those older and wiser than herself 
implicitly, was the habit of her life. When 
she found that she was the person against 
whom Austin had chiefly sinned, she never 
even realised that any independent action 
was possible to her, and both his sin and 
his repentance were at once so horrible and 
so sacred, that she shrank from him with 
something between awe and dislike. She 
dared not say a word that might do harm in 
so serious a case. It never struck her that 
her silence was cruel. 

Under these circumstances the new 
cousins were a relief, and she was interested 
by the ways of Pretty Peep to an unexpected 
extent. 

Mrs, Villiers was unlike any one she had 
ever belonged to; she and Daffodil turned 
the little drawing-room inside out, and made 
it look, as Miss Agatha said, with regret, 
“like other people’s.” 

They cut holes in the sacred shrubberies 
and let in air, light, and the eyes of their 
neighbours. They made heavy cakes for 
afternoon tea, and offered them with pride 
as “first attempts” to their visitors. They 
had “no discrimination ” in their response 
to the calls of the new neighbourhood. 
Mrs. Villiers, tired of the “ matronly” 
costume she had worn at the institution, 
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appeared in a dress not very unlike her 
daughter’s. She declared that she must 
have a spell of idleness, during which she 
read endless novels and let Daffodil choose 
them. She looked ridiculously young, and 
had quite an absurd delight in “ one’s own 
house” and “one’s own garden,” and even 
“one’s own maid,” a young person, against 
whom she was warned as dressy by the 
rectory cousins. “I’m so tired of tidy 
orphans, and they are so disappointing. 
try a change,” said the ex-matron. 

She had been scarcely more than a girl 
when she was left a widow, and had had to 
set to work for her child. She had been a 
sensible, genial official of the orphanage, 
and a kind friend to the orphans, but she 
had a keen sense now of beginning life anew. 

The cousinly intimacy offered by the 
Fairfords touched her and took her by 
surprise, and Daffodil was soon caught into 
the whirl of cousinhood. She, like her 
mother, was having a holiday, and there 
were sketching parties, musical practices, 
and reading societies among the Fairford 
set, very good as a change from High School 
routine. Mrs. Villiers would have enjoyed 
them quite as much as her daughter, but 
she was of course supposed to consort with 
her elders and betters. 

She and Daffodil, who shared most things, 
even jokes about venerable relations, in- 
dulged in a little secret mockery at Hilda’s 
shy manner and dowdy dress. On her first 
visit, when some book of current interest 
had been mentioned, Hilda had said—that 
she did not think Cousin Agatha would like 
her to read it. Instinctively she gave the 
respectful title in speaking to strangers, and 
Cousin Agatha’s likes were the rule at Ford, 
but Daffodil had to fly out of the window, 
and pick “Cousin Hilda” a bunch of lilac 
to have her laugh out unseen, and when 
Hilda’s grey figure appeared on this after- 
noon at the garden gate, she made a wicked 
grimace, and whisked her mother’s shilling 
novel, like Lydia Languish, under the sofa 
pillow. 

Hilda had read somewhere that relations 
living in the same place should always ring 
each other’s door-bells, a good rule, no 
doubt, but thrown away at Pretty Peep, for 
Daffodil screamed out : 

“Oh, come in at the window, Cousin 
Hilda, Maud’s washing up, and she isn’t tidy.” 


Pll 


THE TENDER MERCIES OF THE GOOD 
Hilda crossed the little lawn as Daffodil . 


ran past with her hat on, nodding and saying : 

* T’m going to find Nancy.” 

“She doesn’t stand on ceremony, I’m 
afraid,” said Mrs. Villiers, smiling as she 
made her guest welcome. 

Hilda had few friends, none made since 
childhood, and this curly-haired woman 
inspired her with a curious attraction. She 
was shy, being divided by her sense of the 
duty of Miss Fairford of Ford to be kind to 
the new-comer and a feeling unchanged and 
embalmed since early youth, that she ought 
not to take the initiative with a married 
woman. 

“TI have brought you a book,” she said, 
producing the object as excuse for her visit. 
“Tt is one we like—and I think Daffodil 
might read it; Nancy has.” 

“Thanks very much,” said Mrs. Villiers. 
* You’re very kind. I’m afraid Daffodil has 
had her own way a good deal about books. 
Indeed, she has had more chances of hear- 
ing booky-talk than I have. But she'll be 
very glad, I’m sure, of a new one. So 
shall I.” 

*“J—I suppose you have had a great 
many visitors,” said Hilda, after a short but 
dead silence. 

When she disapproved of a remark made 
by a person whom she ought to “ respect,” 
Hilda did not contradict it. She changed 
the conversation. It is better to be thought 
abrupt than to be presuming. 

“Heaps! How kind you must all have 
been in mentioning us to your friends ; look 
here.” And she handed a little tray to 
Hilda, filled with visiting-cards. Hilda 
looked at the card on the top. 

‘‘We don’t know the Giffords,” she said 
in an awful tone. 

“Oh !—don’t you? How’s that?” said 
Mrs. Villiers easily. 

“ They’re new—they’re not quite—well, 
you know—I don’t think I ever saw them at 
church in the week. I’ve heard Mr. Gifford 
has opinions, and there’s a girl ; it would not 
do for Nancy. Not that I want to judge— 
but ” stammered Hilda, scarlet and 
awkward. 

“T suppose one’s visitors will sort them- 
selves in time,” said Mrs. Villiers, “ but of 
course all hints are kind in a new neigh- 
bourhood. Do give me any.” 

Hilda looked at the cards. 
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set had called duly. The set which would 
have liked to know the Fairfords, but were 
“not quite,” had abstained. Pretty Peep 
was in the purple. The new-comers, the 
outsiders, who did not accept Ford as a 
standard, had taken the chance of a pleasant 
acquaintance. 

Hilda selected the names she knew. 
“These are quite nice people,” she said, 
“but these—it’s better not to know them. 
We don’t. Ithink Agatha would say, leave 
a card, but don’t go in when you return the 
call, and refuse any invitation. It would be 
so awkward, being cousins, if you knew 
people not in our set.” 

“There are always, I suppose, little pit- 
falls in a new neighbourhood,” said Mrs. 
Villiers, a little dismayed, but without com- 
mitting herself. Daf and I have been used 
to be grateful for any one’s notice. We 
weren’t in a set, you know, in Midwell.” 

She watched the effect of her remark with 
curiosity. 

A sweet blushing 
Hilda’s peaky face. 

“Oh, dear cousin Anna,” she said warmly. 
“That’s nothing now. You belong to us. 
We’re so glad to have you.” 

*T never thought the world was so kind,” 
said the new-comer warmly. ‘“ Now tell me 
a little about us. Nancy is delightful, and 
so are the Rectory girls—and Austin, he is 
taking to farming, isn’t he?” 

“Yes.” 

“He is not one of the bookish ones, 
then? He has country tastes.” 

“ Yes—I suppose—no—— ” 

“ Well, everything’s smooth for him, lucky 
boy,” said Mrs. Villiers, with the impression 
that Austin had failed in an examination. 
“Competition makes it a fussy world for 
most of us. His father will like to have 
him at home.” 

Another silence, deadlier than the first, 
then: 

“ T ought to go home.” 

“ Well, it’s very kind of you to look us 
up. Good-bye. Do come again, when you 
are in our direction.” 

Hilda took the offered hand, and another 
blush and smile transformed her face. 

“YT want—I should like to come very 
much,” she said, with girlish eagerness. “It’s 
so nice to have you.” 

She flew off in a hurry as she spoke, and 


smile transformed 


‘ shilling shocker. 


Mrs. Villiers reflected on the situation till 
Daffodil came back. 

“ Nancy was out,” she said. 
this ?” 

‘A book Cousin Hilda has brought for you.” 

Daffodil set the book on a little table, and 
walked round it. It was in two neat volumes. 
It was not new, and the names of publisher 
and author were unexceptionable. 

“That book,” said Daffodil, “is dressed 
nicely in grey. It wears a large hat, and a 
bonnet on Sunday. It wouldn’t know a 
It was never on a shelf 


“ What’s 


with one.” 

“We'll put it on a separate table,” said 
Mrs. Villiers ; then, checking herself, « Don’t 
be flippant, Daf, I’m sure it’s a very nice 
book.” 

“Tt is; I may read it, Mimsey!” Daffodil 
had invented this trying pet-name for her 
mother. ‘ Mimsey, you look very solemn.” 

“T feel solemn. I am face to face with a 
problem.” 

“Goodness, what is it?” said Daffodil, 
flinging her long length on the floor at her 
mother’s knees. ‘Now, mother, consult 
me; I’m the mistress of this house, and 
much older than you.” . 

“Well, Daffodil, I came here for you to 
have the advantage of your cousins’ kindness, 
and they are kind; I never met such kind- 
ness before.” 

“ They are—awfully jolly,” interposed her 
daughter. 

‘But, of course, their ideas are strict. 
Now, about society. If we belong, as they 
say, they'll expect a good deal of us. You 
wouldn’t like to be disapproved of, old girlie.” 

“But we ain’t Fairfords,” said Daffodil, 
emphatically and ungrammatically, after a 
silence. 

“No.” Mrs. Villiers mused for some time, 
and Daffodil watched her. Then she re- 
peated,“ No. There’s sucha thing as moral 
toadyism. I shall take my own line. They 
must take us as they find us.” 

She spoke in a tone of final resolution. 
No one thought Mrs. Villiers clever, or 
mentally uncommon, but she had a way of 
seeing the outcome of things which is at 
least unusual, and she knew what she was 
saying. 

*T’ll back you up, Mimsey,” said Daffodil, 
hugging her and only half understanding the 
point. She seized on the nice book, threw 
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herself into an arm-chair, and began to read 
it rapidly. 

Mrs. Villiers sat still, many thoughts in 
her mind. 

“TIT don’t feel as if I quite knew what we 
should come to here,” she thought. “ But 
we'll leave ourselves free to come to it.” 
Life seemed as new to her in these new 
conditions as to her daughter, and she felt 
almost as much power of growth within. 

Hilda meanwhile went home and dwelt on 
her little visit. 

A family gathering to welcome the new- 
comers was the proper thing; and as soon 
as it was possible at all to put aside the 
secret misery which would have prompted 
such signs of mourning as few deaths need 
cause, there was a great garden party at 
Ford. 

June was still young, and all the summer 
dresses were as fresh as the green of the turf 
and the trees, as the large party of cousins 
with their most favoured friends gathered on 
the lawn. Daffodil had a pink cambric frock 
and a cheap straw hat new for the occasion. 
She stood in the midst, a long slight thing, 
with sun-bright curls and watching eyes. 
The Fairford girls were all, as Miss Agatha 
was wont to say, “nice looking enough to 
avoid notice, and unmistakably ladies.” Daffo- 
dil was extremely noticeable ; she might have 
been anything—a shop girl, a girl in smart 
society, or a nymph of the spring. 

She was watching Austin, who of course 
had to make himself prominent, and looked 
well in his white tennis dress. He was 
attentive to her, partly because it was his 
place to be so, and partly because she was 
the only person of his kin before whom he 
did not secretly quail; since his affairs, as 
he thought, did not concern her. He looked 
so young, so free from care, all the pretty 
scene spoke of such prosperity and peace, 
that Daffodil marvelled. Had her peep 
behind the scenes been a dream? She 
looked at Colonel Fairford, who was the 
politest of hosts ; she followed his eyes as they 
grew absent for a moment, and saw that they 
followed his son. Austin was coming toward 
her, and for an instant his face was the face 
she had seen in the tower. 


“T have seen a ghost,” thought Diaphenia. 

“Will you play tennis, Daffodil?” said 
Austin in gay and genial tones. 

“You haven’t given it up down here for 
golf, then ?” she said as she assented. 

“No; but the links here are not bad. 
You'll join the club, won’t you ?” 

“ Perhaps, if it’s not too expensive, and if 
I have time.” 

Here Nick, from the Rectory, joined com- 
pany, a youth just home from Cambridge ; 
and soon young Milman, the son of the next 
big house to Ford, got himself introduced. 
The curate claimed a previous acquaintance, 
and a certain animation spread itself over the 
scene. Nancy, who had meant to be careful 
that Daffodil should never be neglected, 
found her care needless, and Lady Barbara 
Fairford remarked to her husband that it 
was a pity when growing girls had it put into 
their heads to expect attention. 

“My dear,” said the Rector, placidly, “I 
don’t suppose it’s the first time that attention 
has been paid to her.” 

The young men who had been attentive 
did not wait upon Mrs. Villiers the next 
morning, and make proposals for Daffodil, 
nor did the young ladies snub or cry her 
down. Nothing happened of any con- 
sequence but that Bishop’s Ford and Ford- 
Regis became aware of this curly-haired girl’s 
existence. She got into the centre of the 
circle, and in consequence found life agree- 
able. 

Mrs. Villiers held to her little principle of 
independence. She said, “ We can’t afford 
it,” when pleasures too distant or too difficult 
were offered to her girl, with Daffodil’s free 
concurrence. 

She reserved her opinion about all their 
new acquaintances, and accepted the Giffords’ 
invitation to tea. 

And when it dawned upon her that Hilda, 
shyly and awkwardly, was offering her a special 
friendliness, she accepted all the outward 
attention, but with a certain ruthlessness she 
avoided the overtures of that “dear senti- 
mental old goose.” 

The spring of new interest was killed in 
Hilda’s life before she had become aware of 
its existence. 
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So new that indeed she is tender, 
And dainty and small and sweet, 
This newest of all new women, 











A “NEW WOMAN” 


Yes, learned beyond comprehension : 
Is it Sanskrit, Hebrew, or Greek 
That she whispers now with her rose-lips, 


Who softly sits at my feet. Laid softly against my cheek ? 
I know that nor sweetness nor softness What matter? Love's ear understandeth 
Are found in the New Woman’s ways ; Love's untranslatable speech, 


But this little woman is newer 
Than the newest of all the craze. 


XXIV—2 


And never such heart-comprehension 
The other New Woman shall reach. 


A trustful and innocent gladness 
Breaks out in her baby-replies, 

And something of Eve’s early sweetness 
Looks out of her wonderful eyes. 

The promise is perfect, my darling, 
It is new in the old, old ways ; 

Sweet wisdom and innocent gladness 
Hold promise beyond the craze. 


Jessiz ANNIE ANDERSON 














THE GREAT CHARTER OF CHRIST 


BEING STUDIES IN THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT 


By THE Ricut Rev. W. BOYD CARPENTER, D.D., D.C.L., Lorp BisHop oF R1Pon 


I.—SOME ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF THE RELIGIOUS LIFE 


»\NE of the earliest forms of 
the religious consciousness 
is the sense of dependence. 
In the midst of the mighty 
and mysterious powers which 
¢ surround him, man feels his 

weakness. He is the victim of inevitable 
pain, and of the nameless terrors born of 
ignorance. For the supply of his needs he 
is dependent on the bounty of that nature 
which can frown as well as smile. He seeks 
to grasp some hand of strength. He worships 
the power which is great and inscrutable, 
but his worship is largely the worship of 
weakness dependent on strength. This sense 
of dependence is an indispensable part of the 
religious consciousness, but unaccompanied 
by other elements, it may yield a very crude 
and distorted creed. If the God who is wor- 
shipped be only the God of power, the power 
may be exercised with caprice and favouritism. 
The history of religious beliefs shows us that 
under certain conditions men were prepared 
for the caprice of their gods, and were dis- 
posed to rely upon their favouritism. Even 
in the history of the chosen people, this 
belief in favouritism had its place; and one 
of the tasks of the Prophets was to dislodge 
it from the hearts of the people. When the 
people declared that the Lord was the God 
of Israel, they were not always giving utterance 
to faith in God as we understand it, but rather 
to a superstitious reliance upon the favourit- 
ism of Jehovah ; and, therefore, the Prophets 
denounced this as a blind confidence. De- 
pendence is an essential part of the religious 
consciousness, but it may become the basis 
of a meagre and perverted creed. It needs a 
clear and steady teacher to inculcate a whole- 
some dependence without encouraging a weak, 
false, and selfish reliance. Superstitious con- 
fidence walks close behind the heels of faith. 
1. What has the Sermon on the Mount to 
teach us about this dependence ? Our Lord 
teaches dependence, and He teaches it most 
sweetly. ‘Behold the fowls of the air: for 





they sow not, neither do they reap, nor 
gather into barns; yet your heavenly Father 
feedeth them. Are ye not much better than 
they? Which of you by taking thought can 
add one cubit unto his stature? And why 
take ye thought for raiment? Consider the 
lilies of the field, how they grow; they toil 
not, neither do they spin: and yet I say 
unto you, that even Solomon in all his glory 
was not arrayed like one of these. Where- 
fore, if God so clothe the grass of the field, 
which to-day is, and to-morrow is cast into the 
oven, shall He not much more clothe you, 
O ye of little faith? Therefore, take no 
thought, saying, What shall we eat? or, What 
shall we drink? or, Wherewithal shall we 
be clothed (for after all these things do the 
Gentiles seek): for your heavenly Father 
knoweth that ye have need of all these 
things” (Matt. vi. 26-32). As He speaks, 
Nature herself, with varied illustration, 
is giving emphasis to His utterances; for 
it is the spring-time. ‘The flowers are in 
the land, and the time of the singing of birds 
is come. The beneficent hand which fills 
all things living with plenteousness is being 
opened. Earth is answering to the call of 
God. The promise of new life and fruitfulness 
is to be seen. The blossom is on the trees. 
Anxious solicitude may be banished. The 
power on which man depends is a power of 
beneficence. ‘Your heavenly Father knoweth 
that ye have need of all these things.” Our 
dependence on God is natural and legitimate. 
Christ justifies such a dependence on our 
part by the holiest of sanctions. He treats 
it with a kind of inevitableness; for our 
reliance is the reliance of children on a 
father. His teaching is that it should need 
no effort to exercise a trust which ought to 
be a part of our very nature. It is a defect 
of our nature when we distrust. “If God 
so clothe the grass of the field, which to-day 
is, and to-morrow is cast into the oven, shall 
He not much more clothe you, O ye of little 
faith ?” (Matt. vi. 30). 
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THE GREAT CHARTER OF CHRIST 


But in establishing the justification of our 
dependence on God, Christ protects us 
against the perversions of this confidence. 
He speaks so as to leave no room for 
superstition, or weak confidence, or hope of 
favouritism. He banishes the idea of favour- 
itism in a clear and bold fashion by declaring 
the width and impartiality of the divine 
beneficence of that heavenly Father, who 
«‘maketh His sun to rise on the evil and on 
the good, and sendeth rain on the just and 
on the unjust” (Matt. v. 45). 

He leaves no loophole for superstitious 
confidence ; for He bases His teaching not 
on any weak suggestion of an interference 
with the general order of nature, but on the 
sufficiency of that order, and on the all- 
sufficiency of the fatherly wisdom which is 
behind it; for reliance to be real must be 
reliance on God, and therefore on His 
wisdom, as knowing our needs better than 
we ourselves do. We thus get away from 
the mere barren idea of dependence. We 
depend on God, it is true, but our depend- 
ence is not limited to the power which gives 
food and raiment. It means reliance on the 
character of God. Our dependence is not 
on power alone, nor even on benevolence 
alone. It is on the wisdom and the love of 
Him who is our Father in heaven. 

11. At this point we touch another great 
principle which is imbedded in the Sermon 
on the Mount. It is perfectly true that the 
hard facts of existence make us realise the 
importance of physical life. Food and 
raiment are needful; and the greater part 
of our time is spent in our efforts to secure 
them. But at the best these are only means 
of subsistence. The life which is sustained 
by bread is more than the bread which 
sustains it. Behind the things which are 
seen there are powers and forces which are 
greater than all outward forms. The out- 
ward world is beautiful; and Jesus Christ 
showed a spirit which rejoiced in its beauty. 
The Sermon on the Mount has in it that 
quality of joyousness in nature which has so 
often been wanting in religious teachers. 
There have been teachers who have felt it 
their duty to turn their back upon the 
radiance and laughter of the universe. The 
outward and visible world has seemed to 
them to be the foe of all that is spiritual. 
With Christ it was otherwise. The beauty 
of the world had its message to the soul of 
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man. The facts and laws of the universe 
were instinct with meaning. The eye that 
would look into the face of nature might see 
more than mere beauty of form. The things 
which God had made, and the laws by 
which He wrought, could teach lessons. 
The fading leaf, the growing corn, the dying 
seed, the gorgeous flower, or the soaring 
bird, had voices which could reach the 
heart. 


**One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach us more of man, 
Of moral evil and of good 
Than all the sages can,” 


The same reason which led narrow and 
limited teachers to eschew the contemplation 
of natural beauty, led Christ to include it in 
His vision. Men have shut their eyes upon 
flower and stream and star, because they 
hoped by this means that the eye of the 
soul would be opened to see more clearly 
the things of the spirit. Jesus Christ said: 
Consider the lilies; behold the birds: because 
He taught that the life was more than meat. 
The explanation is simple. Only let us 
remember the idea of ministry, and we shall 
see the significance of Christ’s method. He 
asks us to see that the whole universe is 
pervaded by the spirit of ministry. The 
products of nature are for the needs of 
man. The fruits of the earth minister to life 
which is more than meat. But behind the 
sweet ministry of fruits and seasons there are 
the ceaseless love and care of Him who 
ordains this wondrous ministration, and who 
does so, understanding man’s needs. So 
closely bound together are His love and 
the laws of beauty and ministration, that 
fully to understand anything would be to 
understand everything. All things are 
brought into the great wheel of ministration, 
and all things preach the love and wisdom 
which called them into being and activity. 
If man can only realise this, he will be 
saved from the pain of those myriad 
anxieties which torture his heart and mar 
his peace. But this deliverance from the 
torments of care and fear is not for peace’ 
sake alone. God does not bestow faith on 
man that man may fall into a fat and slug- 
gish indolence ; but rather that, realising God’s 
providence and God’s character, he may 
realise that the life is more than meat, and 
that the order of ministration around him is 
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designed that man may achieve the real 
purpose of his being. “Seek not,” says 
Christ, “what ye shall eat or what ye shall 
drink.” Seek not a life which is immersed 
in sordid cares and low ambitions. Seek 
that which is the life of all life. Seek that 
for which the ministry of providence is open- 
ing to you opportunities. Seek the kingdom 
of God and His righteousness. Transfer your 
ambitions (and as children of the heavenly 
Father you may safely do so) from the material 
to the spiritual. It is a matter of more 
moment that you should be righteous men 
and women than that you should be wealthy. 
To cultivate your moral nature is of more 
importance than to consider what you shall 
eat or what you shall drink. To be clothed 
with righteousness and meekness more befits 
the sons of God than to be clad in purple 
and fine linen. That with which God can 
clothe His children, the creatures of His 
hand, is more fair and seemly than all the 
splendour which the riches of Solomon can 
command. Higher than all outward and 
material pomp is the glory of the soul. 
Not what men have, but what men are, 
constitutes their real worth. Man is much 
better than the birds of the air, because he 
can grow in moral stature. The perfection 
of the flower is attained in beauty of colour 
and form. The perfection of the bird is 
its plumage and its song; but man can 
aspire to perfection of a higher order, even 
that of moral character. He may aspire 
to be perfect, as his Father in heaven is 
perfect. 

In all this we discern the ethical quality 
of our Lord’s teaching. He seems to say 
that character is everything. The basis of 
the calm trust of the child of God is to be 
found in the character of God. It is 
because of His fatherly character and 
wisdom that we may safely rest on His 
providence. Character is everything. The 
end of life, the purpose and aim of human 
existence, consists in the perfecting of 
character. It is the seeking of the king- 
dom of God and His righteousness. It 
is growing perfect as the Father is perfect. 
The relationship between man and God is 
not merely that of physical need and depen- 
dence. It is a relationship of the spirit and 
of the character. It finds its expression in 
moral resemblance. True fellowship is one 
of ethical affinity. The child must share 


the Father’s spirit, and look upon life with ° 


his Fathers eyes. If contentment comes 
when we can rely upon the wise providence 
and fatherly love of God, happiness is only 
found in the possession of moral disposition 
in harmony with God’s character. ‘This is 
Christ’s proclamation to His disciples. 
Happiness is not found where the world 
seeks it, in worldly wealth, but in heavenly 
dispositions. Blessed—happy are the pure 
in heart, the meek, those who hunger for 
righteousness. 

In realising this ethical relationship be- 
tween God and man, we leave behind us the 
lower forms of the religious consciousness. 
In its crudest form, religion is the sense of 
dependence, the reliance of the weak upon 
the mighty Ruler or rulers or powers of 
nature for sustenance, protection, and succour. 
This sense of dependence will always be 
present in religion. Where there is no reali- 
sation of dependence, there can hardly be 
more than a pale shadow of religion. It was 
here that primitive Buddhism was weak ; for 
it sought to create a religion from which a 
god who could or would help man was absent. 
But though this feeling of dependence is an 
almost necessary religious conception, the 
religion which does not go beyond it is crude 
and.incomplete. In our childhood we may 
be content to recognise in our father the 
one whose hand provides our food; but 
even before we have left our childhood behind, 
we can realise that our moral growth is our 
father’s care. Christ presses upon His hearers 
the need of realising this principle. Trans- 
fer your cares, He says, from the things tem- 
poral to the things spiritual. Seek not food, 
or raiment, or wealth, or gains. Dismiss the 
painful agitations and the vulgar cares of 
this sordid view of life. ‘Turn your energies 
towards your moral cultivation. In doing 
so you will accumulate imperishable riches. 
All that your worldly care can bring will be 
the doubtful possession of riches of doubtful 
value. Inthe possession of the moral wealth 
of a noble and disciplined character, you 
possess that which can neither wither nor be 
stolen. What we have we must leave at the 
threshold of the grave. What we are goes 
with us into the other world. Riches will 
drop from our dying hand into the grasp of 
others. Character passes with us into the 
presence of God. Character is everything 
This, rather than worldly riches, is the true 
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end of life. The perfecting of this is the 
true purpose of God in life. 

The moment this is realised, the whole 
conception of life changes. As long as 
we are blinded by worldly ideas, and 
falsely imagine that life consists in the abun- 
dance of the things which a man possesses, 
we are keenly alive to our own misfortunes. 
We are inclined to declare that life is not 
worth living, because we measure the worth 
of life by material standards. But when we 
begin to perceive that life is moral discipline, 
and its end the perfecting of character, we 
can be content with food and raiment, for 
we are sure that a nobler enrichment is going 
forward. ‘The varied experiences of life are 
working towards that happiness which is 
above all earthly gain, because it is a hap- 
piness within ourselves, a happiness of dis- 
position and character. If happiness con- 
sists in the fulfilment of the end of our 
being, human happiness must be found in 
growing into that likeness in which we were 
made, and in the attaining of which we reach 
our true maturity, and realise the purpose of 
God. It is thus that man is brought to 
understand what is meant by fellowship with 
God. Discord within and uneasiness of 
conscience mean want of harmony between 
what our lives are and what they ought to be: 
they reveal how far we are from fulfilling the 
true purpose of life: they show that we are 
out of harmony with the order of our life, 
that is with the will of God. Peace within 
means the end of this discord, the harmony 
of our will with God’s will. When we desire 
what He desires for us, our moral dis- 
positions are in sympathy with Him, and, 
this being so, we reach that stage of religious 
progress which may be called fellowship with 
God. 

1. Here we touch another principle which 
works through the Sermon on the Mount. 
There have been those who have traced 
what they called Judaism or Legalism in 
this discourse. Many, who would not go 
so far as this, have yet a feeling that, 
though this sermon is very beautiful, the 
Gospel must be looked for elsewhere in 
the New Testament. These words of Christ 
are regarded by such as being a_ kind 
of incomplete statement of the Gospel of 
the kingdom. The sermon or _ discourse 
starts, in their view, midway between the 
teaching of the law and the declaration of 


the Gospel. In other words, it is thought 
that a flavour of legalism hangs round 
these words of our Lord. The theory which 
underlies these thoughts is, I believe, a false 
one. The nearer we can get to the words 
of Christ, the nearer we shall get to the 
truths of the Gospel. His teaching must be 
given the highest place in our hearts and 
our reverent regard. But has the idea that 
there is a tint of legalism in this discourse 
any foundation? It is difficult to understand 
how even superficial readers have ever sup- 
posed such a thing. Those who have en- 
deavoured to grasp principles will know how 
completely the legalistic theory is under- 
mined by Christ’s teaching. 

The legalist speaks of the obligation of 
the law, of man’s duty to keep it, of the 
responsibility which our knowledge of the 
law entails, of the awfulness of the conse- 
quences which fall upon those who fail 
to fulfil it. The law and the penalties of 
the law are before his mind. Doom and judg- 
ment are the notes which he strikes. “This 
do, and thou shalt live,” are the words which 
he sounds in our ears. This legalism has its 
place and its use. Rules are not the highest 
things to live by, but rules are useful till prin- 
ciples are understood. But “law maketh 
nothing perfect,” as the Apostle says. For if 
the perfection of man is the perfection of his 
character and moral dispositions, something 
more than the utterance of law is needed to 
achieve it. ‘The law may be holy, just, and 
good; but its holiness and goodness are 
powerless to make us love it or to transform 
our moral dispositions. The law can only 
indicate what is good. It cannot inspire the 
soul with a love of it. And yet moral 
perfection is unattainable if the heart cannot 
be touched with the love of what is good. 
What is the value of correct conduct, if the 
spirit within chafes against the law? It is 
not enough that we should observe the law. 
To reach inward moral perfectness we must 
love the law. To transform the schoolboy into 
the student, we must do more than supply 
him with books and insist on his mastering 
his task. We must fill him with a love of 
knowledge. Then the task is a task no 
more. The labour we delight in physics 
pain. The dutiful observance of the law is 
well as far as it goes; but it is far from the 
highest stage of the religious life. To reach 
that highest stage, we must pursue holiness 
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because we love it. We must seek goodness 
because we desire it. The love of what is 
holy, just, and true must have taken posses- 
sion of our hearts. In other words, religion 
must be a power within us, and not a mere law 
without us. Now it is just this inwardness 
which our Lord teaches in the Sermon on 
the Mount. He claims that true religion 
must reach a higher level than that of exter- 
nal observance. With this the Scribes and 
Pharisees might be satisfied, but the Son of 
God could not rest content with anything so 
superficial. ‘ Except your righteousness shall 
exceed the righteousness of the Scribes and 
Pharisees, ye shall in no case enter into the 
kingdom of heaven” (Matt. v. 20). He 
leaves us in no doubt as to the nature of 
that higher righteousness. The higher righ- 
teousness is the spiritual, inward righteous- 
ness. Ye have heard that it was said by 
them of old, “Thou shalt not kill; and 
whosoever shall kill shall be in danger of the 
judgments. But I say unto you, that who- 
soever is angry with his brother without a cause 
shall be in danger of the judgment.” And as 
with the sixth commandment, so also with the 
seventh. The motions of the heart have 
their right and their wrong. If we are to 
test truly a man’s nature, we must test it by 
the heart. The mere outside conduct may 
belie the heart. Many appear outwardly 
righteous, who have no inward love of 
righteousness. We can only know what a 
man truly is when we know his heart. The 
real man is the man within. He is found in 
the dispositions and desires which colour his 
character. Upon this our Lord insists with 
gravity and earnestness. True religion must 
find its home in the heart. What spirit has 
the man? Thisis the chief, the crucial ques- 
tion? If he is a truly religious man, a 
veritable subject of the kingdom of heaven, 
he must bring into his life the spirit in which 
the Father of all rules His kingdom. As 
the Father sends rain on the evil and the 
good, so the children of the kingdom must 


love their enemies, bless them that curse, and 
do good to them that hate them (Matt. v. 43; 
44). Now this teaching is the very opposite 
of the teaching of legalism. This teaching 
carries us upward to that stage of religious 
life in which spiritual freedom is found. No 
man is a truly good man, according to Jesus 
Christ, who does not love goodness. Good- 
ness followed under compulsion, or dread, or 
from a hard sense of duty which makes its 
pursuit a drudgery, is not the goodness of 
heaven. In the kingdom of heaven good- 
ness is followed joyously because it is good- 
ness. The doing of good is pure delight, 
because to do good is just nature to the 
children of the kingdom. This is spiritual 
liberty ; this is the very opposite of that 
sense of bondage which is the accompani- 
ment of legalism. In the possession of the 
spirit which loves all true, righteous and 
noble things, true happiness is found. There 
is no happiness in the spirit which is pining 
for worldly and sinful pleasures, while a cold 
and reluctant homage is yielded in the 
outward life to the conventional standards of 
righteousness. Happiness lies in heavenly 
dispositions. ‘They are truly happy whose 
inner nature moves in harmony with the laws 
of the kingdom of heaven. It is with the 
declaration of this principle that Christ opens 
this discourse. Blessed are the poor in 
spirit. Blessed are they that mourn. Blessed 
are the meek. Blessed are they that hunger 
and thirst after righteousness. Blessed are 
the merciful. Blessed are the pure in heart. 
Blessed are the peacemakers. 

Such are some of the principles which lie 
imbedded in this Sermon on the Mount. 
Dependence as an essential element of 
religion is recognised; but it is redeemed 
from the danger of becoming an enervating 
superstition by the strong ethical spirit with 
which it is associated. But the strong moral 
element does not sink into legalism, because 
of the truly spiritual aspect of religion upon 
which our Master insists. 
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By The REV S. WARING GOULD. MA: 


TN N every man’s life there have 

Weng) been mistakes upon which 

he looks back with self- 

reproach. Such a mistake 

was that which I made on 

entering on the incumbency 
of East Mersea, in Essex. 

A deputation waited on me, consisting of 
labourers, who asked that I would restore the 
old instrumental music in the church, which 
had been abolished by my predecessor. 

Now my predecessor had provided a costly 
harmonium, of the best procurable quality. 
I had to consider this. I considered, more- 
over, the agonies I had endured as a boy 
from the performance of a west gallery 
orchestra ; so I declined to entertain the 
project. 

Next Sunday was windy. There was in 
the church a stove, and to the stove-pipe 
outside a cowl. In the wind the cowl twisted 
and groaned. Afterwards I learned from a 
superior farmer’s wife, that, having heard cf 
the purpose of the deputation to call on me, 
at the first groan of the cowl her blood ran 
cold; with horror in all her nerves she 
thought—“ He has given way. Here is the 
orchestra tuning up!” 

I regret, however, that I did not yield, for 
I believe now that no old institution should 
be abolished that is capable of improvement. 
It is quite true that the performances were 
torturing to the ear that was educated, never- 
theless they were the best that the village 
musicians could produce, and therefore ought 
not to have been rejected. There was in 
them an element of life, they were capable of 
improvement, and they were home-grown. 





The harmonium was a new instrument, it 
had to be played by the schoolmistress, an 
importation ; and, after all, an harmonium is 
an odious instrument, only a degree better 
than the old village orchestra. 

But I think that it was not merely the 
painfulness of the performances of the old 
orchestra that caused their abolition. I am 
sure that many a parson would have gone on 
enduring, having his ears tortured and _ his 
teeth set on edge, had it not been for the 
discords in the instrumentalists, as well as in 
the instruments. 

The quarrels in the west gallery were pro- 
verbial. Strikes had begun there long before 
they began in factories and _ coal-mines. 
Sometimes the strikes were against the 
parson, if he interfered with the orchestra for 
intemperate proceedings—leaving bottles of 
ale and spirits, or rather leaving bottles that 
had contained these liquors—in the gallery 
after practice night. Sometimes the strikes 
were against the conductor, or the first violin, 
and I have a recollection of one of the strikes 
being an emphatic one, when the fiddle-stick 
performed its part on the head of the flute, 
and the flute on the head of the fiddle. 

There was a dear old rector I remember, 
who said once : “I never can be brought to 
believe that there will be music in heaven, for 
if there be music there, there must be choirs 
and orchestra ; and if choirs and orchestra, 
then there can be no harmony.” 

The bickerings, the heart-burnings, in the 
west gallery were a constant source of trouble 
to the parson, and if he seized on a means 
of establishing peace by abolishing the 
orchestra, he was not altogether to blame. 
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The first stage in getting rid of the village 
orchestra was taken by the introduction of 
the barrel-organ. I can well recall that 
stage. 

Now the barrel-organ had but a limited 
range of tunes. Our organ had a vein of 
lightness and wantonness in it. How this 
came about I do not know. But one of the 
tunes ground out on it was “The Devil’s 
Hop.” This would never do. There were two 
elements of difficulty in it. In the first place, 
if this tune were not turned on we would be 
one tune the poorer in divine service. But 
it was inconceivable that any psalm could be 
sung to “The Devil’s Hop.” After much 
consideration the difficulty was solved in this 
way. On the organ the title “The Devil’s 
Hop” was altered into “De Ville’s Hope,” 
and instructions were issued to the grinder to 
grind slowly and solemnly. By this means 
the air served for an Easter psalm. 


GALLERY 


I possess a very interesting manuscript. 
A great-uncle of mine, the late Sir Edward 
Sabine, when a youth, was on one of the 
early Polar expeditions. Whilst he was 
absent, a cousin kept a diary of the daily 
doings at home, for his entertainment on his 
return. This was in 1819. I welieve my 
great-uncle never read the MS., but I have 
done so with great delight. 

Now in it occurs this entry : 

“To-day—walked to South Mimms 
Church where a novelty has been intro- 
duced—a barrel-organ in the west gallery, in 
place of the old orchestra. I listened and 
thought it very beautiful, but I do not 
approve of these changes in divine service. 
To what will they lead? Where will be the 
end?” 

My dear relative who penned these words 
is long since dead. What would she have 
said had she lived to the present day? 





** «The Devil’s Hop’ was altered into ‘ De Ville’s Hope.’” 


The barrel-organ is gone now. It is a 
thing of the past. The next stage was a 
little wheezing organ that cost about £20, 
sometimes even less. Horrible little things 
they were, broken-winded, giving out squeaks 


and puffs, and with no bass notes at all. 
Moreover, they were always getting out of 
order. 

One had been introduced into a neighbour- 
ing church in place of the discarded barrel- 
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organ, and the neighbourhood was 
invited to be present on the Sunday 
in which it was to be “ opened.” 
But alas! It had opened itself in 
an unexpected and irremediable 
manner—irremediable on the spur 
of the moment, and by inexperi- 
enced persons. There had been 
damp weather, and the leather of 
the bellows had become unglued. 

The blower bowed to his work 
when the organ voluntary was to 
begin. ‘ Hussh-h-h!” a puff. The 
keys were struck, with more vigour 
the blower laboured, and louder 
sounded the puffs—and nothing 
was heard save the puffs. Then 
the clerk left his desk and went 
to the gallery to open an enquiry. 
Presently, after much whispering 
and knocking about of seats in 
the gallery, the clerk came to the 
front, with a red face, and an- 
nounced ore rotundo, “This here 
be to give notice. This here dratted orging 
ain’t going to play this here Sunday. ’Cos hers 
busted her bellows.” When there had been 
a fracas among the instrumentalists, or when 
the organ had “ busted,” then the choir had 
to sustain the burden of the singing unsup- 
ported. And sometimes when the organ or 
organist was unequal to some new anthem on 
a high festival, the choir had to perform by 
itself. 

I recollect one notable occasion. It was 
Christmas. The village choir was intent on 
performing the Hallelujah Chorus from the 
“Messiah.” Bless you, my dear readers! 
they were not timorous and hesitating in 
those days any more than in these, when 
only quite recently a young village carpenter 
proposed for a village entertainment a piece 
out of “ Lohengrin.” 

To return to the Hallelujah Chorus. Un- 
happily the organist was bowled over by a 
severe cold and could not attend. The 
soprano was cook at the Rectory, and the 
plum-pudding had somehow gone wrong 
and must be attended to. So she did not 
attend. The alto had been invited “with 
her young man” to a friend’s at a distance, 
therefore she could not attend, and the bass 
had been out carolling all night and drinking 





** Whistling the tune very shrilly.” 


ale, and was hoarse and—well, indisposed. 
Accordingly, nothing daunted, our tenor gave 
us the Hallelujah Chorus as a solo, without 
accompaniment at all, and without the other 
parts. That was a wonderful performance, 
never to be forgotten. 

The other day I was in a restored church, 
with stained glass windows, with brass cande- 
labra, with velvet and gold hangings, with 
carved oak bench-ends, and encaustic tiled 
floors, and—I could not help myself—I 
laughed ; for I saw in the side chapel a 
huge organ, elaborately painted and gilt. It 
had three key-boards, and I could not count 
all the stops. Nothing to laugh at in that ; 
no: but there was in the contrast between 
the church as it is now and what it was 
fifty years ago, as I remember it. I was then 
in it on a Sunday. There were no carved 
benches then, but tall deal pews. There was 
no organ: there was an orchestra in the west 
gallery, and the clerk was first violin therein. 
But his duties required that he should sit near 
the reading-desk at the chancel arch. Now, 
when it came to the giving out a psalm, the 
old fellow stood up and announced : “‘ Let us 
sing to the praise and glory of God the —— 
Psalm.” Having done this, he left his desk 
and strode down the nave whistling the tune 
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very shrilly, till he reached the west gallery, 
where he took his place at his music-stand, 
and drew the bow across his fiddle, tuned it ; 
and the whole orchestra broke out into music 
—or, to be more exact, uproar. 

In small country parishes it was by no 
means infrequent that the clerk alone could 
read, and he had to do all the responses. 
When it came to the psalm, he read out two 
lines audibly. Whereupon choir and congre- 
gation sang those two lines. Then he gave 
out two more lines, and those were sung. So 
on to the end. This was not very musical ; 
but what else could be done, when the power 
to read print was not present in the congre- 
gation ? 

I do not think that the true history of the 
west end gallery in a parish church is pro- 
perly known. In medizval churches there 
was a very rich and elaborately carved wood 
screen between the chancel and the body of 
the church. The screen had several purposes 
to serve, some symbolical, some liturgical, 
some practical. 

In the first place it was symbolical of 
death. In the Tabernacle and Temple a 
veil hid the Holy of Holies; but on the 
death of Christ the veil was rent asunder 
from the top to the bottom ; and this signi- 
fied that the way into the Holiest Place was 
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open to all, and that death ceased to be the 
impenetrable mystery it had.been; since 
Christ, by His death, had overcome death, 
it was possible to look beyond the veil and 
see the glorious place where is the Mercy- 
Seat and the Altar-Throne, and where our 
Great High Priest standeth, ever making in- 
tercession for us. 

Now, in the medizval churches, the chan- 
cel represented the Holiest Place, or heaven, 
and the nave was the figure of the Church on 
earth. Consequently the screen, dividing the 
nave from the chancel, was a figure of death. 
But inasmuch as by faith we can look through 
and beyond the barrier of death, the screens 
were made of carved work pierced through, 
so that the chancel with the altar might be 
perfectly visible beyond the screen. And 
inasmuch as death was overcome by Christ, 
the crucifix stood above the screen, a figure 
that proclaimed that it was through the cross 
of Christ above, that the kingdom of heaven 
was opened to all believers, and that death 
was swallowed up in victory. 

So much for the symbolic meaning of the 
screen. And yet, no—one word more must 
be added. Last summer I was walking along 
the north coast of Devon, when I visited the 
very fine parish church of Coombe Martyn. 
This noble church possesses an exceedingly 
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fine rood-screen that has not been 
demolished. The church possesses 
something else of interest—a very in- 
telligent quaint old parish clerk. 

As I was admiring the screen, the 
old man, who was dusting in the 
church, came up to me and said: 
“Please, your honour, have y’ ever 
heard tell why the screen-doors niver 
shut ?” 

I expressed my doubt that this 
was so. 

‘*Now, do y’ go and look at ivery 
old church screen you seez,” said the 
clerk. “If it ho’n’t been meddled 
wi’ by them blessed restorers, you'll 
find for sure sartain that the oak 
doors won’t shut. Zur, see here. 
Here be the doors. Try ’em; they 
can’t be made to shut.” 

I answered that the wood had 
swelled, and the joinery was im- 
perfect. 

“No, your honner,” said the old 
man. “If you look close, you'll see 
it was made on purpose of to fit.” 

On examination it certainly did 
appear that the doors in question 
never could have been fastened. I admitted 
this, but doubted whether it was the same 
with all screen-gates. 

“It’s the same wi’ all,” said the old man. 
“T’ve looked at scores, and they was all made 
just the same, on purpose not to fit.” 

“ That’s very odd,” said I, still incredulous. 

“It was done on purpose,” said the old 
man. 

Then he came out with his explanation. 

“‘Doant y’ see, your honour. Them old 
men as made the screens weren’t bad joiners, 
and they weren’t fules neither. They was a 
sight better joiners than we be now. The 
reason they did it was this. For sure sartain 
the chancel means heaven, and the body of 
the church means airth. And then, doan’t 
it say in Scriptur, ‘The gates shall not be 
shut at all?’ Very well, if the chancel be 
meant to tell o’ the heavenly Jerusalem, then 
the screen gates must be made not to fit, that 
never nobody may never be able to fasten ’em 
no more. The old men weren’t bad joiners, 
nor fules—not they.” 

And now—to the liturgical significance of 
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** Please, your honour, have y’ ever heard tell why the 


screen-doors niver shut ?” 


the screen. As already said, it supported the 
crucifix, and the rule was that during Lent 
all images were to be veiled or covered with 
wraps. Accordingly, on the top of the screens 
were galleries by means of which the crucifix 
could be reached for the veiling on Shrove 
Tuesday, and the unveiling on Easter Eve. 

But the screen had a third purpose, and 
that was eminently practical. On it sat the 
orchestra and choir. The gallery was made 
broad and solid to support them, and was 
furnished with a back to the west, against 
which the performers might lean, and which 
concealed them from the congregation in the 
nave. These backs have for the most part 
disappeared: nevertheless, several remain. 
They naturally were the first part of a screen 
to give way through the pressure of somnolent 
human beings against it. 

The choir and instrumentalists sat on the 
rood:screen, where they could see every 
movement of the priest at the altar, and so 
take their cues for singing and playing. It 
was essential that they should be in this posi- 
tion. In Continental churches, where in many 
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places the screens have been mutilated or 
removed, the choirs still occupy their old 
places. For instance, at Bruges, where the 
screen in the cathedral is reduced to a mere 
block of black and white marble beside the 
chancel steps, the musicians remain perched at 
the top. At Freiburg, where the screen and 
gallery have been erected in one of the tran- 
septs, quite out of sight of the altar, the 
singers and orchestra are in it. 

At the Reformation, when the crucifix was 
torn away, a great ugly gap was left in the 
gallery-back above the screen. In cathedrals 
this gap was filled up with the organ.. And 
in cathedrals and large churches the organ 
displaced the instrumentalists. 

In many churches the screen itself was 
destroyed or allowed to fall into decay. But 
the use of the gallery was not forgotten. The 
priest now occupied the reading-desk, and as 
this was very generally in the body of the 
church, something had to be done to bring 
the choir and orchestra into a suitable posi- 
tion facing him. 

Accordingly, in a great number of cases 
the gallery was removed to the west end of 
the church, and those who rendered the 
musical portion of divine service moved 
with it. Hence it came about that in a vast 
majority of cases the gallery at the west end, 
under the tower arch, came to be the great 
focus and centre of music and discord. 

Now the fashion has set in everywhere to 
pull down the west gallery and open out the 
tower arch. But when the west gallery is 
gone, whither is the organ to go? Where is the 
choir to be put? The choirs are now very 
generally accommodated in the chancel, but 
the organ has been moved about into various 
places more. or less unsuitable. 

At one time the fashion was to build out a 
sort of chapel on the north side and to fit 
the organ into it; boxing it up on all sides 
but one. Naturally, the organ objected to 
this treatment. It was made to occupy an 
open space: it demanded circulation of air. 


In the pocket in which it was thrust it became 
damp, and went out of tune. ; 

Nothing could have been designed more 
senseless than these cramped chapels for 
organs. The organ sets waves of air in 
motion, and the walls boxing in the pipes 
prevented the waves from flowing. It was 
found that organs in this position did not 
give forth a volume of sound commensurate 
with their cost and size, and they were pulled 
out, and stuck in side aisles, and painted and 
gilt, and an attempt made to render an un- 
sightly object comely by flourish of decora- 
tion. 

But again difficulties and objections be- 
came evident. An organ ought not to be on 
the damp floor, and it ought to be well 
elevated. Moreover, planted at the east end 
of an aisle, it did not support the congrega- 
tion in their singing. It roared and boomed 
in the ears of the choir ; and if the service is 
to be an elaborate performance, in which the 
congregation takes the part of audience only, 
then it is in the right place. But if the 
divine worship is to be congregational, if all 
are to be encouraged to sing, then the organ 
is out of place. 

Consequently in a good many cases there 
is a talk of moving back the organ into a 
west gallery. 

Unhappily, an organ is a very expensive 
traveller. An individual can tour round the 
globe at about the same cost that will move 
an organ from one end of a church to another. 
Hundreds on hundreds of pounds have been 
spent in marching the unhappy organ about ; 
and we cannot be sure that its wanderings 
are over yet. 

In these restless and impatient days, when 
every one has a theory and a scheme, and 
desires to do what is contrary to what has 
been done, the hardest of lessons to acquire, 
and that entailing most self-restraint, but that 
which is least costly, and most calculated to 
give a man peace in the end, is to let well 
alone. 
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THE GOSPEL AND THE AGE 


LABOUR AND SORROW 


By a LAayMAN 


S{N glancing over the list of 
religious works which form 
“The Gospel and the Age 
Series” of sermons, one of 
the first thoughts that natur- 

: ally occurs springs from the 
two contrasting words in the brief but com- 
prehensive title. What is the Age; what 
vision or conception of life has presented 
itself to this or that preacher; what problem 
or aspect of the times has seemed to him, 
for the time being at least, most worthy of 
his attention; how has the strange and 
complex drama of these days of ours 
affected him? A distinguished preacher 
must be a man of insight, of sympathy, of 
observation, of experience. His utterances 
must reflect, as in a mirror, if not a com- 
plete, at least a deeply interesting, truthful, 
and suggestive picture of society and of the 
individual soul; and many such pictures, 
supplementing each the other, ought to 
present us with a fairly adequate conception 
of the spiritual complexion of our time. 
On the other hand, the questions arise: 
What special relation does the Gospel bear 
to these phases of our modern civilisation ? 
Has the “holy volume, aged yet unworn,” 
been at last outgrown by our progress? or 
does it still hold light for our leading, solace 
for our sorrow, warning against our weak- 
ness, judgment for our corruption, forgive- 
ness for our contrition? In a word, how 
shall the Gospel help the Age, and in what 
respect is the Age especially in need of its 
help ? 

These, it seems to me, are questions that 
naturally arise, and it is these questions to 
which the various volumes in the series are 
designed to give an answer, each from its 
own point of view. Obviously the idea is 
excellent; if perfectly realised, the series 
cannot fail to be invaluable ; it must in time 
include a sustenance for every sinking 
nature, light for every mind darkened by 
doubt, consolation for each suffering heart, 
encouragement for all who fave grown 
weary in well-doing. In these pages it is 





intended from time to time to turn over 
the leaves of one book or other of the 
series—not to criticise, but draw attention 


‘to such points or passages as may seem 


most likely to be of profit to our readers. 

In “ Labour and Sorrow,”* Canon Knox- 
Little has selected an aspect of the Age 
which at first sight appears to limit the 
interest and value of his utterances very 
considerably. If labour be man’s doom, 
to hundreds of thousands it is a splendid 
birthright. And as for sorrow, how few of 
the young at least have experienced any rea} 
heartbreaking sorrow! They have had their 
troubles, their losses, their disappointments, 
but the joy of life beats in their veins, and 
health, ambition, passion make the excite- 
ment of existence too intense for grief. At 
“threescore years and ten,” or perhaps a 
little earlier, there may be “labour and 
sorrow”; but we are young yet, and labour 
is play, and we don’t know the trouble on 
which we could not sleep! Of course the 
preacher has not overlooked the happiness 
and the joyous energy there are in the 
world ; these blessed dispensations are too 
good and too beautiful to forget; but after 
all, looking abroad in our crowded cities 
with their squalor and poverty, in our poor 
country hamlets where for a mere pittance 
toil begins at dawn and lasts till dark, 
thinking of all the miseries and agonies of 
sickness, the bereavements of death, adding 
to these the anguish of heart and mind, the 
wretchedness of moral evil, it cannot be 
denied that now as in the days of old the dis- 
cipline of life, the formation ot character, are 
accomplished through “labour and sorrow.” 
In one most momentous respect the world 
is indeed in happier conditions than it was: 


‘* Revelation, it cannot be doubted, was gradual; and 
there was certainly no such clear view in the older dis- 
pensation of the relation of the scul to the future, as we 
have been furnished with since ‘life and immortality 
were brought to light by the Gospel.’” 





* «Labour and Sorrow,” by W. J. Knox-Little, M-A., 
Canon Residentiary of Worcester and Vicar of Hoar 
Cross, Isbister & Co. Limited. 
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Were we but convinced of that assurance 
of an after-life, if we but realised it vividly 
and constantly, there would still be labour, 
there might still be much sorrow, but 
assuredly labour would be more joyous and 
sorrow would be less sad. That the burthen 
of old age, the disillusionment of time, the 
struggle for knowledge or for bread, the 
weariness of sorrow should have weighed 
heavily on the aged in an epoch in which 
immortality was at best but “a great per- 
haps,” is far from strange; even at this day 
all these ills are hard to bear, in spite of the 
Christian’s faith; but it is strange that at 
that very time the cry of the man who had 
discovered that all was vanity and a chasing 
of the wind, should be: ‘“ Whatsoever thy 
hand findeth to do, do it with thy might.” 
Even in a world of doubt and uncertainty, 
labour was the right, the comforting thing. 
It is so still ; it must ever be so in some form 
or other. Perhaps at no time was the world 
ever busier than it is now, and yet at no 
time probably was there a greater disposi- 
tion to take short cuts to competence and 
ease. 


‘*We have lived into an era, indeed, when anything 
rather than work seems too ready to be welcomed ; when 
speculation takes the place of labour, and devotion to 
chance plays the part of a sense of the duty of toil. This 
we know too surely is a gross corruption ; it isa treachery 
to man’s highest nobility; it is a betrayal of the noblest 
demand of his essential character.” 


This urgency that what the hand finds to 
do should be done with might, is supple- 
mented with singular effectiveness by the 
appeal of St. Paul: “ While we have time, 
let us do good unto all men.” Here we 
have abundant labour laid out for us—often, 
truly, labour and sorrow in one. But 
indeed we are too apt to confine the mean- 
ing of “labour” to the sweat of the brow 
and the toil of the hands, when it should 
cover all human effort. “It is a shallow 
philosophy that treats the work of the hands 
as being the only labour.” There is the 
labour of the soul, of the brain, of dis- 
ciplined thought. In this last connection 
I quote one passage complete from this 
earnest volume. Dissect and analyse as 
you will, says the preacher, man feels there 
is something beyond all your scientific 
methods. Resolve all experience into 
modes of motion, still it is not the mere dis- 
placement of matter that thrills the heart 


and fills the eye with tears. ‘“ Man gives a 
meaning to Nature, believing there is behind 
Nature a life not all unlike his own.” 


‘* Mystery of human love!—the fairest, deepest thing 
in this sad world—never yet could it clasp mere things ; 
it touches Zersons. And where that love goes out to meet 
the glowing sunset or the starry sky, the grey-green 
olives wandering down the hill-side or the blue trans- 
lucent water sleeping far below, it is because behind them 
and beyond them is a heart that beats for man’s. heart, 
and a love, not all inhuman, such as human love can be, 
In this strange world love is answering back to love, and 
thought to thought. Man, when he ¢hinks what this 
must mean, is answering back to God.” 


It is the world-old teaching of Oriental 
philosophy that all things of which the senses 
tell us are unreal, illusion, the veil of Maya. 
In a sense this is true. Nothing is stable, 
all matter is fleeting and changing from 
form to form; it is but a beautiful veil of 
fantasy, but still it is a veil which covers the 
face of an infinite love. Love is at the back 
of all. Love pervades all. And where love 
is there is sorrow like its shadow. “To 
love deeply and truly—the greatest blessing 
that God gives His creatures—is sooner or 
later to pay the tax of sorrow.” Like love, 
sorrow is a mystery. It is as often in- 
explicable as it is incommunicable. Your 
love, your sorrow cannot be mine, nor can 
mine be yours. Yet can we bear “one 
another’s burdens,” and each labour for the 
relieving of the other. And that we should 
do this is the divine way to the lightening of 
our own burdens. Labour for the sad is the 
best ease of our own sadness. Unkindness 
to our neighbours’ troubles is the way to fix 
and increase our own troubles. How this is 
we do not know. But though sympathy, 
condolence, fellow-feeling is so great and so 
helpful, it cannot break down the barrier of 
each man’s isolation. ‘To every man is his 
own sorrow, his own love; it can be trans- 
ferred to no other. 

**Can I tell you, can you tell me, why the sky is grey 
and the winds are chilly, when, only the other day, the 
one had sunshine and the other warmth, because those 
little arms were round my neck and those deep grey 
eyes looking love into mine, or because that serious 


young voice asked me serious questions which I answered 
with my hand in blessing on a curly head?” 


No, it is all a mystery—labour, sorrow, 
love, life, all we have and are and suffer and 
enjoy, unless we regard them in the light of 
the cross of Him who was the Man of Sorrow, 
and who és Immortal Love. 
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THE TRAINER 


THE BIRDS’ TESTIMONY TO THE KING 


By THE EDITOR 


<1 was a beautiful morning at 
Llandudno. Behind me was 
a group, chiefly of children, 
listening as they sat and stood 
in circles round a preacher of 
a sermon on the seashore. 

I had just left the outer ring of the group, 
and as I went along the parade I met num- 
bers of a dispersing crowd, chiefly of adults. 

‘IT must bring Charles to see it ; it’s quite 
a sermon on kindness to animals,” a bright, 
motherly lady was saying to her companion 
as I passed them. 

** It’s wonderful,” said another and another. 
“What he does is almost past belief.” ‘ He 
must have had a lot of patience,” and the like 
admiring exclamations caught my ear as I 
continued my walk towards where was a long 
table on trestles, and a large cage which was 
filled with pigeons, now in course of being 
packed up in a handcart. 

The person with them was a tall, clean- 
shaven, merrily-talking man, whose accent 
was slightly foreign. Having had my interest 





excited, I approached him and asked when 
he was giving his performance again. 

“To-morrow morning at eleven,” he re- 
plied. 

“ Here?” I continued. 

“ Yes,” he said, “ weather permitting.” 

Now I have a theory on man’s dominion 
over the animal world, which I hold to be 
sacred, and a momentous part of any true idea 
of religion. And as I had perceived at once 
that it was to the doings of this man with 
his cage of birds, that that kind, comely- 
looking woman, out of her love of him, had 
resolved to bring her Charlie for an object- 
lesson on kindness to animals, I determined 
also to be present. What can teach a true 
lesson to a child can also teach it to a man. 

The idea that learning comes only through 
words spoken to the ear is too common and 
wholly false. Learning is best conveyed by 
truths made flesh and dwelling amongst us, 
and beheld. The soul has its eyes. 

My own cherished theory had come of 
mental seeing—seeing first Adam in Eden, 











“THE HOUSE” 


with the beasts of the forest around him, 
nameless and waiting for their christening, 
and afterwards Jesus, with the wilderness’ 
wild beasts for forty days, unharmed. Neither 
the first nor the second Adam had what we 
call weapons, neither had they any need of 
them. They were both unselfish, large-loving 
men, who by their gifts and graces did with 
their surroundings what they would, and the 
beasts rested around them under a sweet 
strong spell. They sat upon a throne within 
their subjects, whose quiet and obedience 
were their silent confession of trust and 
loyalty. 

No such true manhood has ever since 
given the world a like picture. But with 
beasts, with even creeping things, men, with 
some portion of their wonderful inward 
power, have accomplished proportionately 
striking results. Lions and serpents even 
have acknowledged in such men a force 
stronger than themselves, and have yielded to 
it of pure love of its spell. 

So much by way of apology for my going 
to the “entertainment” and the reason why 
I describe it here. 

The scene realised its promise. 

Next day I stood by the green baize- 
covered table some ten feet long, with its 


compartmented cage of 

pigeons—a lovely lot of silver- 

white pigeons, blue and piebald, 

all trim and happy-looking, and with 

an air of intelligence, the creation ot 

their fellowship and friendship with man— 

waiting and ready for the hour of duty that 

had come to them, which clearly was antici- 
pated as a pleasure. 

Possibly to show the complete confidence 
of his position with them, he begins his per- 
formance by setting the cage open, door by 
door, freeing its inmates and ordering, with 
the assistance of the pointing of his finger, 
**You and you” and “ you” to “ be off” and 
not come till they are called for. 

At command, away they fly one after 
another, some turning somersaults as they 
fly, as if delighting in the freedom of the 
sunny, breezy air, and alighting on the roof of 
a terrace of four-storied houses a hundred 
yards away, but always where they could 
both see their master and hear him when he 
called. 

The rest of the dozen in all, he ordered 
to the top of the “house,” as their storied 
cage was called. Then began a really won- 
derful spectacle. Hitherto pigeons had seemed 
to me to be but poor creatures for brains, but 
certainly these pigeons had been to school to 
some purpose. 

As the master of them took up a ball the 
size of a man’s head, covered over with the 
meshes of close network, it was clear that one 
of the company on “the top of the* house” 
knew that it had to do something. ll the 
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dainty apathy of the pigeon left it. The 
rest seemed to be thinking of nothing ; this 
one was absorbed in expectation. 

Its name being called, it at once descends 
to the table, walks along it, and ascends to 
the ball held up in the man’s hand with the 
air. of a clever. child-scholar, called from its 
form to show an audience what it can do. 
The problem is to keep its place on the ball 
whilst its master is revolving it cleverly and 
at an increasing speed between the fingers of 
his two hands. Open-winged, with delight 
and wonder at itself, it moves its little legs, 
rapidly clinging to the meshed surface and 
loosing them from it as the ball whirls round, 
till the task is done and the ball stands still. 
Then the bird—it has beaten the man— 
alights on the table, and struts away to “ the 
house,” evidently as great a favourite with 
itself as it certainly is with the delighted 
crowd around it. 

Then, with the placing of a pigeon see-saw 
on the table, the tranquillity of three hitherto 
standing at leisure with the rest on the house- 
top, gives place to the attention of a child 
with a feeling of 
“my turn next” 
about it. In an- 
other moment, 
answering to 
their names, or 
to the touch 
of the master’s 
hand, accom- 
panied with a 
**you, and you, 
and you,” they 
have taken their 
places, one on 
each of the two 
ends of the see- 
saw, and one 
in the middle. 
Then, all being 
ready, the bird 
in the middle 
moves one inch 
this way, and 
the bird it 
moves towards 
sinks. Quickly 
it moves back 
past the middle 
* XXIV—3 
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one inch to the other side, and the bird first 
down is now up, and the bird first up now 
goes down. This clever bit of science is 
carried on till the momentum gets too rapid, 


and one or other of the sea-sawers falls off 


amid the heartiest laughter and cheers of 
everybody. Then the birds run joyously 
away, with their dainty step, like a pack of 
children at their innocent fun. One could 
almost fancy they were laughing. 

Next, the production of a hoop of about a 
foot diameter, covered with red cloth, seems 
to make the pigeons on the roof of the terrace 
a hundred yards away say to one another, 
“See; it’s our turn now.” And at the sum- 
mons of a small coach-horn, they are quickly 
in the air, seeking their place on the table 
where their duty is. 

Whilst they are coming, with more somer- 
saults on their way, the three performers who 
have just done so well, are told to “get 
off now” and enjoy themselves. And away 
they fly, as if sunshine and air were sweet 
upon the wing. “Stop till I call you” are 
the instructions shouted after them. 

The two sets 
pass in the air. 

When _ the 
summoned 
birds are on 
the table, one 
of them, at a 
sign, takes its 
place in the 
hoop. Its mas- 
ter now re: 
volves it be- 
tween the fin- 
gers of his two 
hands, while 
with swift, tire- 
less feet, ba- 
lanced on out- 
spread wings, 
the bird keeps 
its place on the 
rim of the re- 
volving hoop, 
its actual place 
on it changing 
with every se- 
cond, being 
now upon the 
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top of the circle, now down on the bottom of it. 
At length the hoop is stopped. Then a com- 
panion is called to take the opposite side of 
the circle, and now they both go round with 
its revolutions, stepping together. Every 
moment you feel sure they must have to give 
it up. But no; they go through their feat 
with triumphant success and a sense of vivid 
joy in it all, cheered and applauded by the 
wondering crowd. 

Following this comes out of the basket 
under the table a revolving machine, with five 
pigeons as the performers on it, then comes 
a ladder, on which a pigeon performs alone, 
in which each bird’s task is worked at and 
done splendidly, and in ways all full of deep 
interest to the spectator. 

Meanwhile the master has much pretty 
by-play and invented talk with the birds, 
sending them off for “a fly”—if they were 
children, we should say for a run—from 
which they returned at call. 

The birds’ bright, innocent play closed with 
a trophy of the flags of European nations, 
displayed on a tall pole, with the Union Jack 
at its top. To take his place on each of these 
flags, a pigeon was summoned from the 
crowd of them. “General Boulanger,” was 
the command. A pigeon stepped forward, 
and, rising from the table, took its place on 
the standard of France. ‘‘ King Alphonso, 


now you, sir!” Another stepped out from 
the rest, proceeded to where the trophy was, 
and flew up to the flag of Spain. ‘And so on, 
one by one, until the generals of the six 
great nations of Europe were all perched 
each on his own country’s flag. The top 
flag, the flag of England, alone was still 
vacant. 

“Now take that, my boy,” the master of 
these pretty ceremonies said to the nearest 
boy to him, putting a pigeon in his hand. 
“That, ladies and gentlemen,” he continued, 
as he turned to his audience, “is General 
Gordon, the great general of England. I 
am sending him off a long way, for an 
English general may be trusted to find his 
flag.” Then continuing to the boy, he said, 
** Now, run along the parade till you hear 
my trumpet, then let the bird go.” Ina few 
minutes, the trumpet sounded, and in not 
quite so many more the rush of wings was 
over the people’s heads, and General Gordon 
took his place on the English flag, amid 
loud delighted clappings which would have 
disturbed any birds but the trained, self- 
controlled little creatures to whose cleverness 
it was the tribute. 

“‘ How did you get pigeons to do all this,” 
I inquired of Mr. Ferrari, when by appoint- 
ment with him I had the opportunity of 
learning from him his secret. 

‘* By just treating them like children,” was 
his ready reply. ‘ Animals are children to 
men, if men only feel they are. They know 
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your feelings. In that my pigeons are like 
everybody else’s pigeons.” 

“You think that they may be made to 
understand that ?” 

“Made! they don’t want making. They 
understand when you are indifferent to them, 
and your roughness and sharpness. You are 
felt to be painful or pleasant to them just as 
you are toachild. They think as children, 
and they feel as children.” 

“Do you select your birds, or breed them 
from trained parents ?” 

‘Oh, not at all; I take a pigeon of any 
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sort. I have never bred any. My pigeons 
differ from all the pigeons you ever saw, 
only because they have been treated dif- 
ferently. To most people pigeons seem only 
things for pies.” 

“What put it into your head to train 
pigeons, they seem such brainless creatures?” 

“‘T thought of them because they are such 
gentle and innocent things, so like children. 
Babies are brainless creatures, as you say 
pigeons are ; and they would grow up brain- 
less if they were not trained. My pigeons 
have grown the understandings they’ve got, 
as we trained mortals have grown ours by 
use.” 

‘“‘ Had you to use rewards and punishments 
in training them ?” 

‘Rewards and punishments!” he exclaimed, 
laughing gaily, “‘ when I am rewarded, so are 
my pigeons. When I am pained, so are they. 
Animals that have the feel of your sympathy 
have all your other feelings too. Nothing 
pleases an animal that feels you love it so well 
as that you are pleased. When youare grate- 
ful to it, it is grateful to you.” 

‘*Then you would say that love is essential 
to a teacher if he is to succeed ?” 

“Yes, certainly ; but it won’t do without 
patience. Impatience spoils everything. I 
don’t care whether it is with a pigeon or a 
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child, it’s all the same with them both. That’s 
why you talk of rewards and punishments ; 
they are the tools of impatience, sir.” 

“ How long were you in training them ? ” 

“Well, I cannot say. Three years is about 
the time they are finished in. I get them 
when they are very young, so that they can 
have known nobody but me. Then I always 
feed them myself on the table here, playing 
with them at their meals, till they are used to 
my hands and my voice. Then I take them 
out of doors into some quiet, wasty place, and 
give them their breakfast out of doors. It is 
best in the early summer morning. I turn 
them up and blow my trumpet and they come 
to their food. At last they come to know me 
as their friend, and to look to me as they used 
tolook to their mothers when they were in their 
nests. Iam mother to them, and my trumpet 
is their mother’s voice. And they are my 
babies, my treasures. You are laughing, but 
that’s the way to begin.” 


“It’s a poor kind of master you become 
by having a stick at your side. You must 
have the heart of things to be their master. 
Anyway, that is true of pigeons, and pigeons 
have hearts, and they can open with gratitude 
like anybody else’s, and let you in; and 
when you're in, well, you can get all you want 
out of them. That’s it, sir, and nothing 
else.” 

I left Mr. Ferrari with a strong confirma- 
tion of my belief that there is a spiritual 
unity in the creation. Jesus with the wild 
beasts in the desert, and Jesus with the 
crowds of men and women and children on 
the Mount is the same Jesus. It is the 
measure of a soul’s divinity which gives it a 
throne amongst all breathing things, to which 
they are welcomed with loyal gratitude. 

It is when the heart is empty of the 
Teacher that He teaches so little. ‘Out of 
the heart are the issues of life,” be it life of 
pigeons or life of men. 


so 
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Part I,—SLAVERY 


I 


To rise at early break of day, 
To work till set of sun, 
* To toil and toil while others play— 
To sigh the weary hours away, 
For all the years that run; 
To have no hope for days of rest, 
No dream at all of earthly bliss— 
To dream that Death’s calm sleep were best : 
Work’s slavery were this. 


II 


At dawn to see the wan rays creep 
Across the silent land, 

While all the fever’d pulses leap, 

And tortured nerves, unsoothed by sleep, 
Burn on, like touch of brand. 

To linger thus, thro’ hours like years, 
Till dread day fade to night again, 

To cry for Death through scorching tears, 

The slavery of pain. 


Ill 
To watch, while creeping fears appal, 
Life’s sweetest roses fade ; 
Nor breathe one protest, moan at all, 
When the most cherished treasures fall— 
Hopes low in ashes laid. 
Though Love's chang’d face smile cold disdain, 
In silent grief, still faithful prove, 
And kiss the feet that spurn again— 
Poor dying slave of Love. 





Part IIL—FREEDOM 


I 

To wake and rise with dawning light, 

To work till dark is come ; 
To feel that far beyond the night 
There still remain those ‘‘ mansions bright ”— 

The promised rest and home. 
To know /Azre work can never cease, 

Nor dream that rest on earth can be, 
Yet—labour on, with heart at peace 

In all earth’s bondage—free. 


II 

To lie with hands tight clasped in pain, 

And count the laggard hours, 
Yet see thro’ tears that fall like rain 
The Eastern rays shine out again, 

And greet the waking flowers ; 
To know God’s love is everywhere, 

Though some may smile, and some must weep, 
And mount to Him by pain’s steep stair 

Who gives His loved ones sleep. 


Ill 
To watch the light in loving eyes 
Fade and grow ever less ; 

To kneel, while near a loved one dies, 
And check the passionate strong cries 
That mourn to words that bless ; 

To yield them up, to kiss the rod, 
Yet see in Sorrow’s darkest night, 
In toil, in pain, the Cross of God, 
That leadeth to the light. 
NIALL HERNE 
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A RUSSIAN STORY 


By JAAKOFF PRELOOKER 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ RABBI SHALOM ON THE SHORES OF THE BLACK SEA,” 
‘*THE HIDDEN JEWEL,” ETC. ETC. 


LITTLE BEGGARS 


WEEK had not passed since 
the cobbler Kondrat and his 
family came from some pro- 
vince to reside in Moscow, 
when he fell a victim to the 
typhus epidemic, which, as 

usual, made particular havoc in the quarter 

inhabited by the poor. His wife was the 
only human being, besides the undertaker, 
who accompanied the dead man to the 
churchyard beyond the town, and on her 
way back she entered the first public-house 
she noticed, there to drown in a glass of 
vodka* her affliction and despair in her 
great bereavement. And what other use, 
indeed, could she have made of the inherit- 
ance of two coppers left to her by the 
deceased? It was just enough to get intoxi- 
cated on and thus forget, at least for some 
hours, the impending question—how to buy 
breakfast for her two children the next morn- 
ing. Whether Kondrat’s wife entered the 
public-house from her old habit, or really 
because she needed forgetfulness in her 
grief, nobody, not even she herself, could 
tell. On leaving it she was able to move 
on only some hundred yards, when she 
fell on the snow a little way from the road, 
from which place she was removed only next 
* Brandy. 








morning, the intense frost during the night 
having deprived her for ever of both speech 
and breath. 

Trishka and Vasuitka, the cobbler’s two 
little boys, were left thus at once orphans 
and waifs. Nobody knew whence their 
parents had come, and nobody cared to 
know. The slum, a cellar of which the 
cobbler had occupied as his abode, was filled 
with numerous families belonging to “for- 
saken and lost humanity.” Each of them 
had its own burden to bear, its own Trishkas 
and Vasuitkas, Palashkas and Mashkas to 
look after. So when in the morning the 
hungry boys began to cry for father and 
mother, there was nobody to heed their 
voices except the old beggar woman, Tra- 
pitchkina by nickname, whose own room in 
the same cellar was divided from that of the 
cobbler only by a thin wooden partition with 
holes here and there. Trapitchkina gave the 
children tea and bread, and as she had wit- 
nessed so many similar events she left them 
without another thought and hastened to 
her usual place near “The Bell of Ivan 
the Great” in expectation of passers-by for 
an early mass. Usually she would not have 


returned until the afternoon, but a new idea 
flashed through her mind, and in less than 
half an hour she was home again where, 
immediately addressing herself to Trishka, 
she said : 
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“Wilt thou go with me? I will buy thee 
a bulku.”* 

“T will, babusia,”f answered Trishka un- 
hesitatingly. 

Vasuitka began to weep, asking her to take 
him out too. The old woman, after a short 
consideration, consented, and went out with 
both children. 

Both boys had very sympathetic, innocent- 
looking faces. Trishka, the eldest, was just 
a little over seven years, Vasuitka not yet six. 
The youngest would have been the prettiest 
but for a scar across his forehead from the 
right temple down to the left eye, caused by 
the stroke of a knife during a skirmish between 
his unfortunate parents. The old beggar put 
the boys one on each side of her, and their 
début proved an enormous success. She 
returned home with a day’s earnings, the 
amount of which she could not remember 
ever having received before, 

Encouraged by the experiment, the beggar 
took out the children the next day, with the 
same result. In the course of a few days, 
after some little instruction and training, 
Trapitchkina put the children in two separate 
places, she herself occupying a third point 
near them, watching their “work.” This 
proved successful too, and Trishka and 
Vasuitka thus became professional little 
beggars under the guidance of the old woman, 
who took away all their earnings for herself. 


GOOD PEOPLE 


The boys, however, did not remain long 
together. 

One day a woman passing the street where 
Vasuitka was stationed, noticed the child 
barefooted and shivering from the intense 
cold, piously crossed herself several times and 
pronounced “Svataia Dieva Maria.”{ She 
took out her handkerchief, in one corner of 
which her money was tied up, and intended 
to give the child a kopeika,§ but, after a 
moment’s hesitation, took out two kopeikas, 
then again put them back and took out a whole 
grivennik.|| For a minute she stood pensively, 

* Roll of white bread which is used by the majority of 
people as a dainty, the usual bread being of rye, black, 
sour, and often mixed with chaff and bark of trees, 

+ Grandmother, or good woman. 

t¢ Holy Virgin Mary. 


§ Acoin a little over a farthing. _|| Threepence. 
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then put back the grivennik and the hand- 
kerchief into her pocket and asked Vasuitka 
to take her to his home. There she inquired 
from the neighbours about the child’s parents 
and kindred, and having met with nothing but 
coarse answers, and ascertaining that he was 
a brodiaga,* took him away with her. 

This woman was only a visitor in the city, 
a cook in the service of an old gentleman, 
who, with his only daughter, resided in the 
distant town of Kertch, and had come now 
with her and his servant to see for the first 
time the ancient capital with her “ forty times 
forty churches,” as the popular belief runs in 
Russia. The old gentleman and his daughter 
were exceedingly surprised and touched by 
the action of their cook, and by the simple 
story she told them how crowds of people had 
passed by the poor orphan indifferently, and 
how she suddenly was inspired to take him 
home and adopt him as her own child. They 
both approved of and praised her conduct, 
and before leaving Moscow they tried to find 
some document as to the identity of the child, 
but in vain. This, however, did not matter 
much, and the little party returned home, 
happy with the new addition to their family. 

Vasuitka at first was quite at sea as to what 
had happened to him, and looked wildly and 
with fear at his new surroundings, but, meet- 
ing with kindness and caresses from all, 
he soon grew confident and affectionately 
attached to his benefactors and their friends. 
In the course of one year he became unre- 
cognisable. Intelligent, bright, frank, good- 
natured, the child was now a general favourite 
and pet. The old gentleman, who was a 
Dvorianin ft by origin and position, became 
so wrapped up in the foundling that he pro- 
posed to the cook to adopt him as his own 
child, as this would give him several privileges 
in entering a Government college and in his 
after career. The good woman gladly con- 
sented to her master’s proposal, and the waif 
of Moscow streets was thus before long 
registered at the Royal Gymnasium under 
his new full name as Vasili Stepanovitch 
Dobroluboff. 


PASSED BY 
Another fate, alas, awaited poor Trishka. 
On returning home, Trapitchkina and 


* Vagabond of unknown parentage. t+ Nobleman. 
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Trishka learned that a certain woman, who 
called herself Efrosinia, had enquired about 
Vasuitka’s parentage and taken him away 
somewhere. Trishka was struck with grief 
about his brother, and the name Efrosinia 
became deeply engraved in his memory in 
connection with his disappearance. He 
believed that Vasuitka had been taken away 
to be sold to the Turks, who would kill him, 
and boil his ftesh, nails, and hair for purposes 
of sorcery. During the night his imagination 
pictured other terrible scenes of the torture 
of his brother, but his dreams were interrupted 
by his mistress, who awakened him the next 
morning earlier than usual, in order to give 
him special instructions for the day. He 
was commanded to do his best and bring 
home a double sum, both for himself and for 
his wicked brother. That day Trishka was 
particularly importunate with the passers-by, 
but in the evening his money was even less 
than usual. Trapitchkina threatened to shut 
him up for the night in a hole at the back of 
the cellar, where the mice would bite him, if 
he did not improve next time. Trishka 
struggled on as best he could, until one day, 
fearing to return home with his miserable 
earnings, he wandered through the streets till 
late at night, not knowing what to do with 
himself. Finally a policeman sent him to a 
shelter, where everybody was admitted for 
only a kopeika per night. Here Trishka 
learned at once that he could be his own 
master, and returned no more to the old 
beggar-woman. 

Thus our little hero began to live an in- 
dependent life, and for some time matters 
went on pretty tolerably. But one evening, 
after having been exposed the whole day to 
rain and wind, Trishka returned to the shelter 
with a terrible headache, and shivering from 
fever. The next morning he was unable to 
raise his head, and the keeper allowed him to 
stay for some hours. In the afternoon he 
felt a little better, and went out to get a few 
coppers to buy food and to pay for the 
coming night. The weather was severe, a 
snowstorm was raging, and passers-by were 
very few. Hungry Trishka began to run 
some distance after those who happened to 
pass, but nobody paid any attention to his 
entreaties. Some apparently intended to give 
something to.the beggar, but felt rather lazy 
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and unwilling to unbutton their shubas,* and 
they, too, went on their way. Tears filled the 
eyes of poor Trishka, and he pitiably looked 
on all sides for help, butin vain. The twilight 
approached, and he had not yet one kopeika 
for food or shelter for the night. A woman 
came out from a shop, and from her muff a 
purse slipped out and silently fell on the snow. 
Trishka noticed this, and his heart began to 
beat terribly in his breast. The woman 
hurried away ; Trishka picked up the purse 
and ran off in another direction. 

In the purse there were ten roubles in 
paper, apart from some silver and copper 
coins. Trishka bought some cloth and a 
pair of boots, and feasted the whole week 
with comrades of the profession. The money, 
however, soon ended, and Trishka again 
appeared on the streets, but with a new 
appetite, unknown before, to grasp at once 
a big sum. In a few days a favourable 
opportunity presented itself to carry off a 
parcel from a carriage, and Trishka for the 
first time consciously and deliberately com- 
mitted a theft. 

At the fourth theft he was caught, brought 
before a magistrate ; and—oh! the cruel irony 
of fate !—just on the very day when his brother 
Vasuitka, beaming with joy in his new uni- 
form, started for the first time for the Royal 
Gymnasium, accompanied with the blessings 
and good wishes of his friends, Trishka was 
conducted for the first time, with curses and 
kicks, to the gloomy cells of the town prison. 


LOOKING BACKWARD 


A long time has elapsed since the begin- 
ning of our story, such a long time that 
scarcely more than dry bones remain in the 
graves of the good cook Efrosinia and of her 
master and mistress. Vasuitka, or, as his 
present appellation runs, Vasili Stepanovitch 
Dobroluboff, has long ago passed his univer- 
sity examinations and begun a brilliant career 
in the legal profession. He became a won- 
derful man, the protector of the weak and the 
degraded, the friend and counsellor of all the 
afflicted, and many philanthropic institutions 
owed their origin and flourishing state to his 
indefatigable efforts. Never has he forgotten 
his dark origin, and deeply in the shrine of 


* Fur coat. 
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** She asked Vasuitka to take her to his home” 


his heart has he preserved the image of her 
whose deed never reached publicity, but 
is, nevertheless, inscribed with golden letters 
in the book of Him who said: ‘“ Who- 
soever receiveth one of these little ones, 
receiveth me.” Dobroluboff remembered 
well his elder brother Trishka, but was he 
alive, or what had become of him? No one 
could answer these tormenting questions. 


In the few hours left him after his various 
occupations, Dobroluboif often indulged in 
looking backward into the hazy distance of 
his early childhood, and over and over again 
he felt himself strengthened in his resolution 
to press on in his self-denying labours for the 
rescue of suffering humanity. 
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During one of these deep 
meditations Dobroluboff felt 
particularly sad and_ low- 
spirited. An unaccountable 
anxiety pressed on his mind 
and heart, and he could find 
no relief. 

For the next day the hearing 
was appointed of a sensational 
case of a gang of robbers and 
murderers, who had for a long 
time made havoc and devas- 
tated whole districts. Dobro- 
luboff had to act in this case 
for the first time ia his capacity 
as President of the High Court, 
on whom the direction and issue 
of the whole process depend, 
the majority of the jury being 
but illiterate men. He thought 
of the new victims of imperfect 
human life and its institutions, 
who would appear to-morrow 
to receive sentence from the 
same imperfect human justice. 
In spite of his long experience 
as a judge, Dobroluboff could 
not accustom himself to the 
usual coolness, sometimes in- 
difference, of most of his pro- 
fession, and every time before 
the sitting of the court he felt 
agitated, and in the depths of 
his heart asked himself by what 
power he was authorised to 
judge and condemn his unfor- 
tunate fellow-men? But this 
evening, while sitting in his arm-chair and 
thinking of to-morrow’s case, his excitement 
and agitation were so inexplicably overwhelm- 
ing that he several times was compelled to 
open the window into his garden and inhale 
a few breaths of fresh air. During the night 
his sleep was disturbed by different visions, 
and once he awakened with a loud outcry, 
“Oh ! my poor unfortunate brother !” 


IN THE HIGH COURT 


The vast hall of the provincial High Court 
was crowded with people of both sexes. The 
judges and jury already occupied their places, 
and waited for the orders of the President. 
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Dobroluboff’s face, after the sleepless night, 
looked tired, with an expression of fear in the 
eyes. The gash along his forehead from the 
right temple to the left eye had not only not 
disappeared, but was even more intensely 
marked as years went on, attracting at once 
the attention of the onlooker. Still, there 
was about the physiognomy of the President 
that rare beauty which is peculiar only to those 
to whom “the suffering of the race” is a 
reality, and in the redressing of which all their 
thoughts and dreams are absorbed. 

Dobroluboff looked over some papers, 
put some formal questions to the elder of 
the jurymen, and then gave orders to bring 
in the prisoners. 

Of the latter there were four, and among 
them the hetman * of the gang, known by the 


** The prisoner suddenly shouted out : 


fallen the prisoner and deprived him of his 
speech. The President could not stand the 
fixed gaze of the prisoner, and with his own 
eyes lowered, he repeated the question. 
About a minute passed amidst deepest 


* Chief, 
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nickname Nikitka Likhatch Kameno- ser- 
dtse.* All eyes were directed on this man, 
who was the terror of all peaceable people, 
and who for many years had escaped the pur- 
suit of the authorities. He looked a fellow 
near fifty, squab, with a red beard, and a face 
that scarcely suggested the image and like- 
ness of his Creator. His eyes wandered 
about, turned now on the public, now on the 
jurymen, and some shuddered as they felt 
his looks fixed on them. The President ad- 
dressed him first with the usual formal ques- 
tion : 

“ Prisoner, what is your name and class?” ¢ 

The prisoner directed his glance towards 
the President and was silent, looking now 
straight into his eyes, now on the gash across 
his forehead. It seemed as if tetanus had be- 


SH", 


‘Vasuitka, my darling brother !’” 


silence in the house, when the prisoner, with 
a wild expression, suddenly shouted out : 


* Nikitka the Brave of the Stony Heart. 

+ The law of Russia classifies the population into four 
recognised orders, possessed of different rights, and it is 
according to the class of the criminal that justice is 
administered. 
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“ Vasuitka, my darling brother! . . . Efro- 
sinia !” 

Whereupon, with indescribable wild sobs, 
which filled the whole house with consterna- 
tion, he stretched out his arms towards the 
President and made an effort to get free. The 
latter grew pale as death, and with a groan, 
exclaiming, “ Trishka! Oh, God help us!” 
he fell back in his chair and fainted. 


THE DEFENCE 


The hearing of the case was postponed and 
transmitted to another court. Dobroluboff 
resigned his office and entered the Corpora- 
tion of Advocates, in order to be able person- 
ally to conduct the defence of his brother. He 
was perfectly aware that all the chances were 
on the side of the prosecution, that no argu- 
ments, however true, just, logical, and elo- 
quent, could save the accused. He wished, 
nevertheless, to defend, not only his own 
brother, the murderer Trishka, before the 
Jaw, but also his fellow-man, in the noblest 
sense of the word, before a guilty society. He 
could speak on the subject for hours, but he 
contented himself with the following brief 
address, which took up scarcely more than 
five minutes : 

“Gentlemen of the jury!” Dubroluboff 
began, ‘an extraordinary case is before you. 
It is extraordinary, not only in itself, but be- 
cause of some accidental circumstances ac- 
companying it. Before you stand two brothers. 
One of them, in the capacity of a criminal, 
stands there behind the iron grate in chains, 
and guarded by two armed soldiers. The 
other, in the capacity of the defender, stands 
here free, and nobody thinks of watching him, 
or of laying hands on his personal liberty. One 
brother—pardon my saying this—enjoys uni- 
versal esteem and love, the gratitude of hun- 
dreds benefited by his labours ; he is sowing 
around himself, wherever possible, the seeds 
of goodness and love, and he receives in 
recognition the confidence and affection of 
all. The other brother is an outcast of 
humanity, he is a thief and a murderer, he 
meets only with curses and anathemas. His 
name is pronounced with terror and a shudder. 
He is the enemy of all, and all are his 
enemies. What then is it that planted ir 
the heart of one goodness, love and life, 


and in that of the other hatred, death and 
destruction ? 

“We are both children of the same father 
and mother. We both, while together as 
little boys, had no knowledge of what is good 
and what is evil ; we were taught nothing, and 
had but very faint ideas of God and faith. 
My brother was not worse than I, and I was 
not better than he. But early in life we 
became orphans, and hunger drove us both 
to the streets, and left us to the mercy and 
love of men. To me such love was shown— 
a simple, good woman saved me ; other good 
people educated me and trained me for good, 
and I became what I am. I am repaying 
now love for love; I return to society the 
good I owetoit. But my unfortunate brother 
has experienced none of those humanising 
influences which fell to my lot. This appa- 
rently heartless murderer, whose hands are 
stained with the blood of so many victims, 
possessed sufficient human sentiment and 
memory to describe to me, with heart-rending 
tears of repentance and despair, the moment 
of his first fall and sin. Sick and hungry, he 
begged in vain for mercy and shelter. People 
passed him by indifferently. No hand of 
help was stretched out to the wretched child. 
Accident presented to him a great temptation. 
The first step—lI leave it to you to call this 
step false or dishonest—was made, and the 
man fell, without the knowledge that he had 
fallen. On the contrary, he believed that 
heaven itself had paid heed to his cry of 
misery, and, in opposition to human cruelty 
and neglect, had sent the woman with her 
purse. Who knows, perhaps the severe arm 
of my brother struck the children, brothers, 
or sisters of the very people who were so 
cruel towards him at that age when he still 
possessed a pure childish soul, an unstained 
human heart. What right, then, have these 
men to require of him love and mercy, when 
they themselves and society in general have 
shown no love and mercy to him? Who 
knows, perhaps if the good woman who saved 


me had noticed him first, I might now have - 


occupied his place in this court and he mine. 
If a thief and murderer is characterised first 
of all by his care for himself and the absence 
of any consideration for the welfare and 
comfort of his neighbours—if a murderer is 
distinguished in the first place by the absence 
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of sensitiveness to 
the sufferings and 
entreaties of his 
victims — if the 
first murderer of 
his brother fully 
gave his own cha- 
racteristic in the 
words : ‘Am I my 
brother’s keeper ?’ 
then are not ail 
these features es- 
sentially charac- 
teristic of those 
millions of men, 
who, though not 
directly _ killing 
their neighbours, 
are nevertheless as 
cruel and_indif- 
ferent to thesuffer- 
ings, anguish, and 
pain of others ? 

“Gentlemen of 
the jury ! the story 
of my brother’s fall 
is at the same time 
the story of the fall 
of the three other 
accused, and of 
thousands like 
them, though, it 
may be, containing other details and episodes. 
Call them simply villains, or thieves and mur- 
derers: all the same, they are the victims of 
human cruelty and indifference ; and as long 
as love and compassion are not the chief con- 
trollers in human relations, and society does 
not rise to active and resolute steps in help- 
ing the lost and the disinherited portion of 
humanity, there will be no end to vice and 
crime. The accused, whom I defend, have 
without doubt killed and ruined many lives, 
but they themselves have first of all been 
ruined by the barbarity of society. Why, 
then, will you condemn and punish only the 
unfortunate who stand there in chains and 
guarded, and leave unpunished those who 
killed them morally ? 

“Gentlemen of the jury! I do not require 
from you to acquit my brother and his 
accomplices, but I do request you to judge 
all those who are murderers in spirit, all those 





**The gentleman threw an angry look, and 
shouted ‘Get out !’” 


who, without love 
and compassion, 
pass by indiffer- 
ently their suffer- 
ing fellow-crea - 


tures who are 
abandoned and 
forsaken in the 
prime of their 


lives.: I require 
from you to de- 
mand that the 
State should take 
up, above all 
things, the cause 
of the forlorn little 
ones, and compel 
its citizens to an 
act of duty and 
humanity which 
the poor good 
woman accom- 
plished from the 
impulse of her 
own generous 
heart. If, how- 
ever, you, gentle- 
men of the jury, 
are unable to 
change and re- 
form society at 
large, if this is 
beyond your authority and power, then at least 
be merciful yourselves, acquit the accused and 
pass a sentence by which society, for having 
neglected their existence and education in 
their childhood, should now provide them with 
means of labour, giving them the possibility of 
an honest life. That is all that I have to say.” 
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THE VERDICT 


Trishka and his accomplices were con- 
demned to be hanged. Crowds of people 
gathered around the scaffold to enjoy the 
terrible scene. When all was over, a gentle- 
man, returning home with a lady on his arm, 
was accosted by a tiny creature, begging. The 
gentleman threw an angry look at him and 
shouted, ‘Get out!” and turning to his com- 
panion, indignantly remarked: “ This little 
scoundrel ought to have been dispatched too 
along with the four. All the same sooner or 
later he will reach the scaffold.” 
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HEN I first heard of Dr. Pente- 
cost, now a good many years 
ago, I well remember being 
struck by what I thought the 

singularity of his name. His fame had 
reached me as that of a preacher, and espe- 
cially an evangelistic preacher, and I felt 
some curiosity to know the history of his 
patronymic. When, therefore, I had the 
pleasure of an interview with him a few 
weeks since it was with peculiar interest that 
I listened to the information which he kindly 
volunteered on this point. 

Dr. Pentecost informed me that his father, 
Hugh L. Pentecost, was a descendant of 
an old Huguenot family who escaped to 
England after the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, and subsequently emigrated to Vir- 
ginia. The surname originated in a sobriquet 
which was applied to an ancestor in the early 
Protestant times in France, because of the 
extraordinary power with which this same 
old evangelist preached the Gospel. Hence 


he was called “ Pentecost” or, as the family 
tradition has it, “Old Pentecost.” The 
original name was Hugo, which came in 
time to be the Christian name, slightly 
modified into Hugh, and therefore and there- 
after the good man was known as Hugh 
Pentecost. It is not a little remarkable that 
the power which earned for its possessor, 
hundreds of years ago, this appropriate 
sobriquet should still be characteristic of his 
descendants, or of one of them at least. 

On the maternal side Dr. Pentecost’s 
lineage is not less noteworthy. His mother 
was the daughter of Mr. George Flower, late 
of Hertfordshire, who, along with his father, 
Mr. Richard Flower, and his younger brother, 
Edward Fordham Flower—well known in 
connection with his war against cruel bits 
and _ bearing-reins—emigrated with a large 
number of their tenants and neighbours to 
America in 1814, and settled in the then 
North-West Territory, where they founded 
the town and colony of Albion. Dr. Pente- 
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cost is also cousin to Sir William Flower of 
the South Kensington Museum and of the 
late Charles Flower of Stratford-on-Avon, 
and he is a near relative of one whose name 
will be dear to Christendom to the end of 
time—NMrs. Sarah Adams Flower, author of 
the well-known hymn “Nearer, my God, to 
Thee.” 

The Flower family, from whom Dr. Pente- 
cost inherits, as he thinks, most of his 
characteristics, and with whom he has always 
felt himself more nearly allied than with his 
father’s side of the house, is a very old 
English family, his earliest known ancestor 
being one William Flower, a pre-Reformation 
Protestant monk of the old Abbey of Whitby, 
from which he broke and retired in the 
twelfth century. There are martyr ancestors 
on both sides of the family, the memory of 
one, a later William Flower who was burnt 
at Westminster in 1555, being preserved in 
Foxe’s book. 

From such an ancestry has the popular 
and vigorous pastor of the Marylebone 
Presbyterian Church descended, and his own 
career has been an admirable training for the 
position which he now occupies. Early in 
boyhood Dr. Pentecost, after receiving a 
common school education, was apprenticed 
to the printing business and passed through 
every grade, from that of a “devil” to the 
editorial room. In the meantime, having 
duly prepared himself, he entered George- 
town College, Ky., in 1861, the year of the 
outbreak of the Civil War, passing at once 
into the Sophomore, or second year’s class. 
After one year at college, however, he was 
drawn into the war, entering the 18th Ken- 
tucky Cavalry, “Union Troops,” in which 
he served two years. Converted just before 
going to college, he entered the ministry in 
1864 asa home missionary, making up his 
broken college course by “ extra-mural ” study, 
but it was only after eight years’ toil that he 
was able to take his M.A. degree. 

The year 1864 was further memorable as 
the year of his marriage to Miss Ada 
Webber, the daughter of Dr. Augustine 
Webber of Kentucky. In 1869 Dr. Pente- 
cost was called to a large and important 
pastorate in Brooklyn, New York. Three 
years later this was relinquished for a Boston 
pastorate, which was retained six years and 
which he ultimately resigned that he might 
join Mr. Moody in evangelistic work. He 
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was thus happily occupied for four years, 
when he again returned to the pastorate in 
Brooklyn, where he built up the second 
largest Congregational Church in the United 
States ; it has now become the largest. 

But Dr. Pentecost was not to be allowed 
to rest in this most encouraging and desir- 
able sphere. The special gifts of the 
descendant of the old Huguenot evangelist 
were everywhere recognised, and at the 
request of the Triennial Council of Congre- 
gational Churches, he resigned his charge at 
the height of his success and gave himself 
again to evangelistic work. Nearly five 
years ago he determined upon his Indian 
evangelistic campaign, which he speaks of as 
being in his judgment the most important 
work of his life in this direction. On his 
return from India, rather more than two 
years ago, he was urged to supply the pulpit 
at Marylebone Presbyterian Church pending 
negotiations with Dr. Stalker, who had been 
invited to succeed the late Dr. Donald 
Fraser. Upon Dr. Stalker’s declining the 
call the Marylebone congregation at once 
set about securing Dr. Pentecost, who was 
then “under call” to the Old Park Street 
Church, Boston, U.S.A. After long and 
careful consideration he decided upon re- 
maining in London, in obedience to what he 
esteemed his duty as against his inclination, 
which would have taken him back to his 
own country. 

Sitting with Dr. Pentecost in the comfort- 
able study which has been fitted up for him 
at the church, where alone it is easy to 
secure freedom from interruption, my atten- 
tion was not less absorbed by the man than 
by the words he was speaking. He is 
somewhat above the medium height, broad 
and muscular. The massive head with its 
strong features gives at once the impression 
of power, both intellectual and moral. A 
plentiful dark-brown hair surmounts a wide, 
square forehead. The small dark eyes look 
piercingly at you from beneath bushy, over- 
hanging brows. The nose is large, as is 
so frequently the case with men who are 
destined to achieve something notable in 
life, while the firm, expressive mouth and 
chin maintain the suggestion of strength of 
character conveyed by the whole physical 
aspect of the man. There is, too, some- 
thing of the military bearing which reminds 
one that this man has been a soldier, and 
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we feel that he would make a splendid com- 
manding officer. Cool and _ self-possessed, 
we should take him to be a stranger to 
nervousness, observant of everything pass- 
ing around him and ready of resource in 
all emergencies. Yet there is the play of 
humour about the mouth, and its twinkle 
in the eyes, and his manner and speech 
are full of geniality and kindliness. He 
is a man in the best sense of the word, 
and with all his evangelistic fervour there is 
no fear of his encouraging the weak and 
flaccid pietism which is so often the product 
of current evangelism. As we look at and 
listen to Dr. Pentecost we can well under- 
stand that he weuld be equally at home as 
Edward Irving’s ideal missionary, “ speaking 
in haste his burning message, pressing on 
without pause or rest through the world 
lying in wickedness,” or as a busy city pastor 
administering the complex affairs of a large 
church and building up his people by 
systematic instruction in Christian doctrine. 

“ How came you, Dr. Pentecost,” I asked, 
“to undertake evangelistic work in India 
and Scotland ?” 

“T entered upon evangelistic work,” he 
replied, “in response to frequent calls of 
the churches to come and help them in 
special efforts. From the beginning I had 
been what is called in our country a revival 
preacher—that is, seeking, by direct appeal 
and after personal dealing with my hearers, 
to bring them to an immediate decision as 
to Christ, and an open confession of faith in 
Him. My ministry in this direction has 
always been especially blessed and fruitful. 
Three times I have accompanied and 
assisted Mr. Moody in England, Ireland, 
and Scotland, in each case getting leave of 
absence from my congregation, until at last 
I felt that I could not do the two things, 
and yielding to great pressure from numbers 
of people and churches, I finally gave up my 
pastorate in 1877, and turned myself wholly 
to the work of an evangelist. I regard the 
evangelistic work as most important, and 
think it should be carefully provided for by 
well educated, well trained, and fully quali- 
fied men. An evangelist should, in my 
judgment, be in every way the peer of the 
pastor in gifts, learning, and every minis- 
terial qualification. Personally I prefer the 
work of an evangelist to that of a pastor; I 
have returned three times to the pastorate, 
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mainly that I might recover habits of study 
and sermonising, which are carried on at 
disadvantage in the evangelistic work, and 
to keep in touch with the church and with 
congregational life. I think I am a better 
pastor for having been so much engaged in 
evangelistic work, and a better evangelist for 
having had a thorough pastoral training. 

“In regard to India,” the doctor con- 
tinued, “I esteem it the most hopeful and 
attractive field of work in the world, either at 
home or abroad. If I were twenty-five 
years younger, humanly speaking, nothing 
would prevent me from going at once to 
settle there for life. Even now I look 
forward to another evangelistic tour of that 
Empire. The half has never been told of 
the success and progress of our missions 
there. In no other country in the world is 
Christianity making such rapid progress. 
There are far more conversions in India, in 
proportion to the number of missionaries 
engaged in preaching the Gospel, than there 
are at home. My own judgment is that in 
another fifty years India will be nominally 
a Christian country—that is, Hinduism and 
Mahommedanism will exercise only a mini- 
mum of religious influence over the people, 
while Christianity will be recognised 
throughout the land by the great masses 
of the people as the true religion. Both 
Hinduism and Mahommedanism are waning 
crescents, far on in the fourth quarter. 
There will be no revival of either of these 
religions.” 

‘What led to your acceptance of Maryle- 
bone ?” 

“T accepted this pastorate out of a sense 
of duty, believing that God had called me to 
it as surely as that the congregation did. I 
did not seek it nor want it, and would 
personally have been glad to turn aside 
from it, and return to my own country. 
But now that I have been two years and 
more with these good and earnest people, 
I should be most loth to leave them.” 

I was curious to know whether Dr. Pente- 
cost, as a Congregationalist, found any diffi- 
culty or restriction in Presbyterian methods 
and surroundings, or the reverse ; and also 
whether he thought that experiments like 
his own, and like that of Dr. W. M. Taylor 
of New York—who, as a Presbyterian ac- 
cepted a Congregational pastorate—could be 
advantageously extended in this country. 
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“ No,” he said, in reply to the first part of 
my inquiry ; “I have found no difficulty or 
restriction in Presbyterian methods. I have 
been trained a Congregationalist, but the 
Presbyterian churches are Congregationalist 
to all practical intents in the management 
of their congregational affairs, and have the 
advantage of a stable and strong ecclesias- 
tical government behind them. I am, and 
always have been, inclined to the Presby- 
terian form of-government, believing it to be 
the most nearly conformed to New Testa- 
ment teaching or example.” 

In answer to the second half of my ques- 
tion, the doctor said: 

“Yes! I think it would be of great 
advantage to both countries if there were 
a more general interchange of pastorates. 
We, in the United States, have profited 
much by calling to our pulpits such men 
as W. M. Taylor and John Hall. I might 
mention other English, Irish, Scotch, and 
Welsh pastors who are doing noble work 
on our side. We have no such prejudice 
against our British brethren as you, here in 
England, have against us. I am free to say 
that I think you, on this side, might learn 
many things to your advantage, in respect of 
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methods of work and organisation. I am 
happy to believe that as the years go by, 
and you learn to know us better, you will 
be less prejudiced against us.” 

“What new arrangements in connection 
with work or worship have you introduced 
at Marylebone ?” 

“T have introduced as few changes as 
possible. I have reorganised the home 
Sunday-school and introduced our American 
methods with very great and satisfactory 
results. I have restored the simple Presby- 
terian service in the public worship on the 
Lord’s Day, my predecessor having intro- 
duced a liturgical service. I have no objec- 
tion per se to a liturgy, only I think our 
English Church friends can manage that so 
much better than we, that we had better 
leave it to them and stick to our simpler 
Protestant form ; especially as the liturgical 
forms are so intimately associated with the 
whole sacerdotal system, now so _ largely 
dominating the English Church. We are 
just now entirely renovating and refurnishing 
our church—carpeting it throughout, and 
upholstering all the pews uniformly, and in- 
troducing the electric light. We are also build- 
ing an entirely new and very fine organ.” 
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“You evidently :believe in making the 
church attractive and comfortable.” 

“Thoroughly. I believe in making it as 
attractive and comfortable as it is possible 
for it to be made—as pleasing to the eye 
as it is restful to the body. Why should it 
not be? And as free to the poor as to 
the rich ; to the common people as to the 
aristocracy. A chimney-sweep is made as 
welcome to our church as a duke, and he 
is provided with a seat as softly cushioned 
as that occupied by his more favoured 
brother.” 

“But I understood that you had re- 
organised the finances of your church?” 

“Yes, entirely. We have the pew-rental 
system concurrently with the voluntary offer- 
ings. Our main dependence, however, is 
upon a voluntary weekly offering, made 
through envelopes. It is not obligatory on 
any one to participate in this act of worship, 
but as a matter of fact more than 700 persons 
do voluntarily pledge a certain sum weekly 
for the maintenance of public worship of 
God and the spread of the Gospel, in sums 
varying from one penny to a pound. The 
weekly aggregate from this source is about 
450, and is taken in the plates or baskets 
at every service just before the sermon. 
Our whole ordinary annual receipts are 
about £4000, though this year they have 
reached nearly £9,000, owing to repairs, 
the payment of some old debts, &c. We 
are entirely out of debt at present. Our 
congregation contributes between £600 and 
4700 annually to the Sustentation Fund of 
the church at large. Our choir is a paid 
one, but we do not give them the monopoly 
of this branch of our worship by any means. 
Our congregational singing is very fine and 
hearty ; in every sense ‘the whole congrega- 
tion praise Him’ when we sing.” 

“What is the seating capacity of your 
church ?” 

«“ About 1500, though we can put in a few 
more than that. The church is usually full 
at both diets. Yes, we may say that we are 
a full church.” 

“‘ Have you not two widely different social 
classes in your congregation? How do you 
adapt yourself to both?” 

“Yes,” answered Dr. Pentecost, ‘more 
than that. We have three widely different 
social classes in our church. The aristocracy 
are fairly represented, and down-right, out- 
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and-out earnest Christians they are who come 
tous. Then we have a considerable number of 
what I believe you call here the upper middle 
class—merchants, bankers, lawyers, doctors, 
and the like ; but the mass of our congrega- 
tion is made up of working-people, small 
tradesmen, mechanics, clerks, and domestic 
servants. Of the latter class we have about 
250, mostly Scotch, and a finer body of 
Christians no pastor could be blessed with. 
Socially, these classes do not mix, if by that 
you mean exchange visits and calls, but in 
the church I believe there is no friction, but, 
on the contrary, cordial good-will. The 
pastor, at least, knows no difference in his 
intercourse with one class or the other. 
There is mutual honour and respect between 
the Christian master and his servant, and 
those in humbler walks in life know how to 
give honour to whom honour is due. In 
America we have not these lines so sharply 
drawn. In the first place, almost all our 
domestic servants are foreign-born and 
Romanists ; and in the second place we 
have no aristocracy. Every man and woman 
amongst us makes his or her own place in 
society. Here there is little of what we, on 
the other side, call social church life. At 
home, the pastor’s house is usually the social 
centre of the church. I am trying a little to 
make that true of my own home. It is 
always open to members of our church, high 
or low, and the pastor and his family are 
always at home to any who may choose to 
call, at least one day in the week. I call 
alike on my people, and am more often in 
the kitchen and servants’ hall than in the 
drawing-room. Not infrequently I call up- 
stairs and downstairs in the same house.” 

“You are a believer in pastoral visita- 
tion ?” 

“There is no work that pays better in a 
city congregation. People, high or low, like 
to know their pastor personally, and any 
pastor who does not know his people 
personally cannot preach to them sympa- 
thetically and helpfully. I always find my 
public prayers and my sermons take hold of 
my people after a week of hard pastoral 
visitation.” 

“Yes, we have a good many Church 
of England people in our congregation,” 
said Dr. Pentecost, in answer to another 
observation of mine ; “I should say two or 
three hundred. They come because they 
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like the service and the preaching. I never 

personally seek to ‘get’ other pastors’ sheep. 

I despise sectarian proselytising, though I am 

always glad when a sacerdotalist accepts the 

simple faith of the Gospel. The doors of 
XXIV—4 


our church and our fellowship are open to 
all, and whosoever will may come. We give 
a hearty welcome to all.” 

I was anxious to learn what forms of 
aggressive work this vigorous congregation 
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was engaged in, and whether, and if so by 
what means, those commonly supposed to be 
non-church-goers were attracted. 

«‘ At present,” replied Dr. Pentecost, “we 
have no outside aggressive work except 
Mission Sunday-school work and a large 
men’s Bible Class, whose members are largely 
recruited from the outside. We are planning 
for a regular campaign among the non-church- 
goers in the autumn. We have agood many 
working-men in our congregation as it is, and 
we are hoping to see many more. We use 
no special methods to attract them, believing 
that the Gospel, earnestly, intelligently, and 
faithfully preached, with the Holy Ghost sent 
down from heaven, to be the greatest of all 
drawing agencies.” 

*Do you believe in pulpit treatment of 
social and labour questions, except as they 
may arise incidentally out of ordinary exposi- 
tion?” 

“T believe that an all-round pulpit will 
find a place for all these questions, but not, 
except on rare occasions, as specialities. The 
teachings of Christ and the Apostles cover 
them all, and he who declares ‘the whole 
counsel of God’ cannot avoid making himself 
heard on all topics of vital interest to the age 
in which we live. All party politics should, 
in my judgment, be rigorously excluded from 
the pulpit ; the morality of all political ques- 
tions may be fairly discussed.” 

«Do you, Dr. Pentecost, discuss questions 
of controversial theology or of Biblical criti- 
cism in the pulpit? If not, how do you gain 
the confidence and meet the needs of young 
men and others who read and are taken with 
modern views and objections?” 

«‘T discuss questions of controversial theo- 
logy freely. Every effective preacher is first 
a theologian ; and while dogma is one thing 
and the Gospel another, they ought to go 
hand-in-hand in the pulpit. The faith, as 
we understand it, must be defended and 
dogmatically propagated, and error, as we 
understand it, must be controverted. If the 
pulpit of our day is weak in any one direction 
more than another, in my judgment it is in 
its lack of theological grasp. In respect of 
current questions of science and criticism in 
their bearing upon the Christian faith, I 
would say they must be dealt with from the 
pulpit. Asarule, young men do not, and 
will not, read books and articles written in 
defence of the Gospel, though they eagerly 





devour all books and periodical literature 
favourable to doubt and unbelief. The 
pulpit is our only efficient means of apolo- 
getics. I believe in apologetic preaching 
with all my heart, but it must be done in 
both a Christian and a popular way. The 
dry-as-dust kind is no good. Moreover, I 
find even sceptical young men and young 
women (of whom there are not a few) ready 
to listen to a frank discussion of these ques- 
tions.” 

Questioned further as to his pulpit methods, 
Dr. Pentecost said : 

“For myself I am strictly an expository 
preacher, treating texts textually, or more 
often a larger portion of Scripture. I do 
much of my preparation with the aid of my 
pen, but only for the purpose of clearing 
ideas. I never rely upon a previously pre- 
pared sentence or phrase. I prepare my 
thought and then deliver it extemporaneously, 
making my sentences on my legs and taking 
advantage of every condition of my congrega- 
tion, accepting and rejecting new thoughts 
and ideas as I goon. In many cases I find 
my most effective thoughts come to me while 
preaching. The same is true of illustrations, 
and especially true of the luminous suggestions 
of the Scriptures.” 

‘You are not, I believe, careful to ob- 
serve the half-hour limit ? ” 

“T usually preach about forty-five minutes, 
sometimes even an hour,” said Dr. Pentecost, 
with a smile. “I do not find my congrega- 
tion tire. If I see any signs of restlessness 
among them I am sure I am not well up to 
my work, and bring my sermon to a speedy 
close. I have a certain few men and women 
always before me who serve as a barometer : 
if I hold them I hold all; if I fail to secure 
their attention I am sure I have not got my 
congregation in the grip of my thought.” 

‘‘From your extensive knowledge of all 
parts of England and America, do you think 
headway is being made by the Church in 
winning the confidence and sympathy of the 
people ?” 

“T certainly think, from my observations 
on both sides the Atlantic, and indeed pretty 
much over the whole world, that real Chris- 
tianity is making substantial advances, and 
gaining all along the line. If, in some 
quarters, unbelief is more outspoken than in 
former generations, I do not think it more 
prevalent. On the other hand, the contro- 
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versies of this generation have left us stronger 
than ever before. There is more Christian 
work, more general activity, more real 
benevolence. Superstition and a mere tra- 
ditional faith have given place to real con- 
viction. ‘The wheat and the chaff are being 
more rigidly separated, and we know, better 
than ever, where we are. I do not believe it 
is true that the mass of working people are 
alienated from Christ, or even from the 
Church. We hear the unbelieving vapour- 
ings of a class of loud-mouthed agitators, 
but we do not know so well concerning the 
quiet belief of the great masses of the work- 
ing people. In our country the Church has 
never lost its hold on the working people, 
especially on the American, English, and 
Scotch artisan class. Our vast non-Christian 
class, that make us so much trouble, is com- 
posed of the refuse of Roman Catholic 
countries, that have been emptied on our 
shores and poured into our communities. 
The Anglo-Saxon American is, as a rule, 
true to Christ.” 

I suggested that Mr. Stead, in his recent 
book, and also the Chicago strikes, pointed 
to the bitterest antagonism to Christianity on 
the part of labour leaders, and asked Dr. 
Pentecost if he thought this was growing, 
and if so, how he accounted for it. 

‘‘Mr. Stead’s book,” he replied, “is a 
caricature. That Chicago has its plague- 
spots, as well as London and every other 
city, is true ; but Chicago is not truly pictured 
by Mr. Stead. He has done more, in my 
opinion, to discredit himself as a serious 
writer, by that book than by anything else 
that he has done. Remember, again, that 
certain portions of Chicago form the sewer 
through which Europe has poured her refuse. 
You cannot judge of the cleanliness and 
decency of a city by going down the man- 
holes and inspecting the sewers, except by an 
inverse method. There is no antagonism 
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between the American working man and the 
labour leaders and Christianity. The late 
rioters were nine-tenths of them foreign- 
born, the riff-raff of Roman Catholic coun- 
tries.” 

“What, in your judgment, should be the 
action of the Church in relation to social and 
labour questions ?” 

“It should just go on its way preaching 
the Gospel and doing good to all men, and 
especially ‘ to them that are of the household 
of faith.’ ” 

Inquiring as to his literary and journalistic 
work, I was informed by Dr. Pentecost that 
in former years he had done a good deal of 
press work, and had published a number of 
books, but that of late he had been too much 
overloaded with church and pastoral work to 
use his pen to any great extent. For ten 
years past, however, he has written an annual 
volume of about four hundred pages, of ex- 
pository Bible studies ; but this he has now 
given up for the reason just mentioned. 

Questioned as to the methods by which 
he managed to get through so much work, 
the doctor informed me that he did it by 
just steadily and methodically sticking to it. 
“ T keep,” he added, “a shorthand writer all 
the year round, and find plenty for him 
to do.” 

After having given up to me so much of 
his precious time, I felt that it would be an 
inexcusable abuse of Dr. Pentecost’s kind- 
ness if I pressed any further questions upon 
his attention. At this point, therefore, I 
consigned them summarily to my pocket, and 
betook myself to the railway station, reflect- 
ing, as I walked along, that with such a 
pastor—so energetic, so admirably equipped, 
so cheerily optimistic and courageous, and 
above all, with such a devout reliance on the 
power of the Holy Ghost—there was no 
wonder in the prosperity of the Marylebone 
Presbyterian Church, 
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=\HERE are some periods of 
history about which we can 
never hear enough. We are 
always curious to see fresh 
portraits of the actors, to read 
their letters, to think our- 
selves into their characters, to guess why they 
acted thus at one moment or stood with folded 
hands at another. Or, again, we try to 
understand their world, their circumstances, 
the people among whom they were placed. 
The “ spacious times of great Elizabeth,” the 
literary age of Anne, the tumultuous years of 
the first French Revolution, are the subjects 
of such curiosity ; but above them all tower 
in interest those centuries which saw the 
birth and childhood of Christianity. Much 
of the information which we should be glad 
to have about the great men of Christianity 
—its missionaries, its thinkers, its statesmen 
—is withheld from us ; but it is in our power 
to paint a tolerably complete picture of the 
world in which the new religion was to make 
its way. The following papers aim at giving 
some idea of what were the conditions of the 
age when Christianity appeared and began to 
spread. There is much among those con- 
ditions to help us understand why it throve 
here, why it seemed to fail there, and why 
its victory was delayed, and even then in- 
complete. 





I. HOW THE WORLD STOOD. 
«,.. Years when the world was a water at rest.” 


For some centuries after the birth of Christ 
we find an impenetrable cloud resting upon 
all of Europe, Asia, and Africa, which did 
not belong to one of two neighbouring 
empires, the Parthian or the Roman. Of 
China and the heart of Asia the Romans can 
tell us nothing. Africa lay under that dark- 
ness which has only been lifted in our own 
day. A shadowy Candace, Queen of Ethio- 
pians, meets us in history, sacred and profane ; 
but Roman poets and men of science knew 
nothing of Africa further south, and guessed 
in ignorance about the source of the Nile. 
Northern Europe we must think of as: slowly 
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filling up with men, but they come little 
within Roman ken except where they faced 
the Romans sword in hand. 

The known world then was divided, at or 
near the Euphrates, between the Parthian 
and Roman Empires, and the latter, which 
claims our attention as being that in which 
Christ was born, falls again into a Latin and 
a Greek half. Though the two halves lived 
under one government, yet a real line of 
separation ran between them. The East and 
some of the South had been brought much 
into Greek ways by the Greeks themselves, 
and Greek was a current language there. 
The West and the rest of the South had 
received the torch of civilisation from the 
Romans, and the official language was Latin. 
Innumerable tongues were still spoken, how- 
ever, under the shadow of the Roman eagles; 
Rome made no war on her subjects’ speech. 
The superscription of the cross was not only 
in Greek and Latin, but also in the local 
Hebrew. 

The centre of life of the Empire and its. 
great highway was the Mediterranean. The 
peoples on its coasts were for the first and 
last time in history united under one rule. 
The sea was a Roman lake. No enemy 
claimed a shore of it, no pirates were 
suffered to disturb its peaceful traffic. 

Round it lay in a ring, sometimes two 
deep, the series of provinces, the great 
countries once conquered, and now governed: 
by the Roman people. With trifling excep- 
tions, whatever lands were wealthy, what- 
ever lands were famous, sung by poets, 
ennobled by the history of their children, 
or rich in sights for tourists, now owned 
one government. Across to the Atlantic 
stretched the power of Czsar, and even 
the best part of distant Britain was added 
to the list. The Rhine and Danube were 
Rome’s northern frontiers for most of the 
period which we have in view, and in the 


East, she governed the nations nearly up to- 


the Caucasus, and as far as the head-waters 
of the Euphrates. Anarrower but unbroken 
strip of provincial land carried her circle of 
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dominion south from Damascus to Egypt, 
and then westward all along North Africa 
to the Straits of Gibraltar. This enormous 
Empire (“all the world,” as the authorised 
version of St. Luke calls it), which is now 
full of jarring states, hostile armies, and 
conflicting religions, had then one govern- 
ment, one army of the most moderate size, 
and warships numerous indeed but not 
conflicting. 

Against its outer circle beat a restless tide 
of barbarians, but within reigned peace and, 
on the whole, good government. The pagan 
world was curing itself of many of its evils— 
war, division, bad administration. Its day 
was not to be long enough for a total reform 
(indeed, what nation ever has found time to 
totally reform itself?) ; but the Empire did 
much in the way of improvement, and con- 
ferred great boons on the lands which it ruled. 
By the time of Christ’s birth the Roman 
people and its principles of government had 
undergone great changes. Much of the old 
hardness had disappeared. Greek philoso- 
phers had taught a gentler spirit, and many 
a Roman of the governing classes had learned 
from his Stoic teachers to regard all men as 
brothers. A bloody period of revolution had 
broken up the narrow ring of nobles who 
managed the world for the enrichment of 
their class. Monarchy had taken the place 
of oligarchy, and under the first of the new 
monarchs, the emperor known to St. Luke 
as Cesar Augustus, the Founder of Christ- 
ianity came into the world. 

Below the emperor the provinces were 
admistered singly by governors, men who had 
risen in the service of the State, men there- 
fore who had had experience of the world, 
and who might be men of education too. 
Thus one governor of Britain who happens 
to be specially well known to us, Agricola, 
came of good family, and had been educated 
at one of the Greek university towns. He 
served as a soldier in minor posts, first in 
Britain, then in Asia, then held two offices at 
Rome, then returned to the army, governed a 
province of Gaul, held the consulship at 
Rome, and was finally sent to manage our 
island. Here he did his government good 
service alike with sword and tongue. He 
pushed forward the Roman frontier, and he 
persuaded the British chiefs to be reconciled 
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to their new position, to take what foreign 
civilisation had to give and learn what it had 
to teach. Moreover, he interested himself in 
taxation and reformed abuses. The pleasant 
impression which we get from his biography is 
strengthened by the correspondence of Pliny 
and the Emperor Trajan.* The younger 
Pliny, a successful lawyer, the founder and 
endower of a school in his native place, and 
one of the most cultivated men of his day, 
was sent by his master to reorganise and 
administer a troublesome province in Asia. 
The despatches exchanged between them are 
creditable to both sides. We find Pliny 
humane, enlightened, hard-working, business- 
like, and Trajan determined that nothing 
shall be done unworthy of his age. 

But we are not to suppose that no wrong 
was ever committed by governors or their 
subordinates. Cases of wrong were frequent 
enough, as they have been under most 
empires. There were probably many men 
as corrupt as Felix, who “‘ hoped that money 
should have been given him of Paul, that he 
might loose him.” No government can hope 
quite to prevent the abuse of power, but it 
can punish; and the emperor's hand fell 
more surely and heavily on wrongdoers than 
the hand of the governing senate had fallen 
in the earlier days of Roman power. 

But the great thing to grasp about this 
period is that there was a reign of law and 
not of force. Apart from the force which 
must be behind every government—apart 
from the fact, settled once for all, that so 
many countries were to be governed, not by 
themselves, but by a foreign State (just as the 
French govern Tunis and Algeria and the 
Russians the Caucasus), law and peaceful 
methods settled everything. What a man 
made by industry or by wise venture, that he 
kept. A story told of the Emperor Nerva is 
typical of the government of the time. 
Herodes, a Greek subject. of his, found a 
treasure and duly reported it. ‘* Keep it,” 
said the emperor. “Nay, Sire,” said the 
Greek, “it is too great for a subject to use.” 
“ Well, then, abuse it,” answered Nerva, and 
refused to touch what was not his. Thieves 


* It is in this correspondence that the celebrated 
letters occur in which Pliny describes the result of his 
inquiry about the Christians of his province, and Trajan 
decides how far the law is to be set in motion against 
them. 
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there were ; robbers haunted some wild dis- 
tricts ; swindlers abounded ; but the govern- 
ment was strong enough to deal with all these 
offenders. ‘There was no private war, no 
systematic oppression of the poor and defence- 
less, no plundering of merchants by robber 
barons, as in far later European history: in 
fact, nothing of what the Germans call 
‘‘fist-law.” It was a world in which business 
went on very much as it does now. The 
terror and ruin of war were over for the happy 
Mediterranean countries. Those countries 
had had their times of trouble, long and 
bitter ; but tranquillity came in with Augustus, 
and there is no benefit which the later poets 
celebrate more often than the “Roman Peace.” 

Under this uniform and peaceable control 
commerce throve amazingly. The ship 
going from Alexandria to Italy which carried 
St. Paul from Melita (Malta) is typical of 
much traffic by sea and land. Another 
Alexandrine ship which we know of met 
Augustus on its voyage. The sailors came 
round him dressed in white and wearing 
garlands to thank him for safety of life and 
property. In return, we hear, the old 
Emperor gave his suite money to buy Alex- 
andrine goods. On the great corn-fleets we 
will lay no stress, because the bringing of 
corn to Italy was chiefly a government con- 
cern. But a lively commerce was carried on 
in other articles, and the basin of the inland 
sea had much to exchange between its shores 
and even with the coasts and islands of the 
North. The purple, for instance, in which 
“a certain woman named Lydia, of the city 
of Thyatira” dealt, could not be made every- 
where. The fruit of the vine and the olive 
will not ripen under every sky. The woollen 
fabrics of Asia Minor (ancestors of our 
Turkey carpets) would find export all down 
the Mediterranean. Pottery (including lamps) 
made at many centres, cheap and dear, plain 
and ornamented, was packed and sent 
abroad, and its fragments are still to be found 
wherever Roman civilisation penetrated. 
Even for books there was a certain foreign 
market ; Horace expects to be read in Africa 
and Martial in Spain. The importation of 
Eastern luxuries, of silk, and pearls, and 
spices, is worth mentioning because that 
traffic opened up a road by which a religion 
might travel later. 


But if commerce was lucky in peacefully 
possessing a great inland sea, it was fortunate, 
too, in an age which gave it roads to follow. 
Nowadays we take our roads, like most of 
our comforts, too much for granted, and we 
can hardly imagine a time when merchants 
could not penetrate to any given place simply 
because there was no road made. Yet 
Europe owed her first good roads to the 
Roman armies. Roads there must be, first- 
class ones too, for the sturdy Roman 
legionary to tramp and for his camp-baggage 
to follow him. The twenty miles a day 
which brought him nearer and nearer to the 
enemy could not be done without good firm 
footing. The Roman roads were of singular 
directness, as we may still see in our own 
country ;* and when the great ways were 
made, then was felt the need of cross-roads 
to connect the camps, or hurry the soldiers 
across the country. But, given the roads, 
peaceful merchants, too, might use them, and, 
then, the impulse was given for the making 
of roads for other than military ends. Any 
one who has walked in the track of the 
legionaries across an English landscape, or, 
travelling by rail from Rome to Perugia, has 
seen the huge arches of the broken bridge in 
the stream near Narni, will respect the 
Romans as road builders. 

The armies for whose use these ways were 
planned were doing a yet further service to 
the world. They were helping to unify it, 
and to put out of sight the quarrelsome old 
distinctions of nationality. The Italy of to- 
day finds her account in keeping up a very 
large army, because, even if she should never 
have to use it for defence, it is a school of 
cleanliness, neatness and order, and because 
it teaches all her sons to feel themselves mem- 
bers of one nation and to honour the same 
flag. The Roman military system of the 
early Empire was doing a like work ona 
larger scale. Nominally, only Roman citizens 
could serve in the army, but as a matter of 
fact all races of men fought for the Empire ; 
and one service, one flag, and one emperor 
began to make one nation. 

In the army, then, and in other things, the 
people had “career open to talent ”—with 
two exceptions. Jfachild was born free, and 
if he was born a Roman, he might rise to any 


* £.g., the Stone Street in Surrey and Sussex. 
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height. The second proviso might even be 
got over. The Emperor Maximinus I. was 
himself a Thracian barbarian, who began life 
as a Roman recruit. The great Justinian, 
lawgiver and conqueror, was the nephew of a 
Thracian private soldier. The chief captain 
in Acts xxii. 28 obtained the citizenship “ with 
a greatsum”of money. But the first proviso 
was really serious. To have been a slave or 
the son of a slave was a disqualification for 
all legitimate greatness. A slave set free—a 
freedman—might make a great fortune in 
business.* He might even exert influence 
over an emperor, and so indirectly sway the 
world. Pallas, the relation of the Felix who 
listened to St. Paul, was the treasurer and 
favoured adviser of the Emperor Claudius. 
But, all the same, these prosperous freedmen 
were despised and hated. They are the stock 
examples of parvenus, and the wit of the day 
delighted to depict them ignorant, mean and 
purse-proud. We need not believe all this, 
but the fact remains that slaves’ blood was a 
most serious drawback. 

And here we touch one of the worst sore 
places of the Roman world—the slave-system. 
Here, indeed, things were in a bad way, and 
we cannot point out much improvement 
beyond a few humane laws for the better 
protection of slaves. No class of men or 
women can have been more open to a reli- 
gion of mercy and promise than the slaves 
were. These unhappy beings were felt even 
by their masters to have so wretched a life 
that any desperate act might be expected of 
them, and the most stern, even cruel, rules 
were in force to strike terror into them. In 
A.D. 61, 2 Roman master was found dead in 
his bed. The murderer could not be detected, 
and so the whole of the slaves—4oo in num- 
ber—were put to death, an act of cruelty 
which disgusted even the Romans. The 
slaves were very numerous, as indeed this 
instance shows, and more than one slave-war 
had threatened the Roman Republic with 

* One such successful tradesman was the baker, Eury- 
saces, whose tomb still stands outside the Porta Maggiore 
of Rome. It is carved in stone to represent a pile of 


bread-baskets and other baker's implements. Evidently 
Eurysaces was not ashamed of his trade. 


destruction from within. The Empire, better 
policed and with a standing army, had less to 
fear, but still the slaves were a source of 
danger and, we must add, of corruption. 

Side by side with the swarming slaves the 
free population of at least some countries, 
specially Italy and Greece, was dwindling. 
But apart from these two points no other 
grave anxieties seem to have weighed on the 
Roman world for many years. To say that 
it enjoyed a golden age of nearly two centu- 
ries is hardly too strong when we remember 
what went before those happy times and what 
was to come after. The fear of famine did 
not weigh on the spirits of the people as it 
did all over Europe in the Middle Ages or as 
it may in Russia to-day. Dearth was not un- 
known. Agabus “signified by the Spirit that 
there should be great dearth throughout all 
the world, which came to pass in the days of 
Claudius Cesar.” Perhaps not even railways 
and steamships can keep the price of food 
low ; but it is certain that the great roads 
made the transport of food easy. Troubles 
fell on towns or provinces now and again. A 
great plague wasted the Eastern world in the 
time of the good Marcus Aurelius. Earth- 
quakes shook down whole flourishing towns. 
When this happened to twelve towns of Asia, 
the emperor granted a sum of money in relief 
and remitted the taxes. But there was little 
else to trouble men’s minds. We see the cities 
chiefly concerned with beautifying themselves, 
with public works, with sanitation. They 
have no longer to watch burning homesteads, 
to find money for the requisitions of an enemy 
or of Roman generals in the field, to see their 
young men swept away to one army or the 
other. When we think of these things and 
weigh the good against the evil, we shall find 
some parts of the earth at least about which 
we may agree with the words of a great 
modern historian: “If,” he says, “an angel 
of.the Lord were to strike a balance and see 
whether the lands governed by Rome were 
managed with greater intelligence and human- 
ity then or now, it is doubtful whether the 
decision would be in favour of the present 
day.” 














ID it ever occur to you, as you lay 
on the warm grass of a summer 
evening, to wonder in how many 
places in all the sunny shires 

of England little children were at that mo- 
ment playing at some old-world singing- 
game, handed down, music and words, from 
generations long forgotten? Just try to pic- 
ture to yourself the countless rings and groups 
of gleeful little folk, singing and dancing 
hand in hand, laughing and shouting, all over 
the forty counties ; and think that on every 
village green, on the broad highway, on the 
strip of common, in the streets of towns, in 
the slums of crowded cities, there have been 
children just like these, singing the same 
songs, acting the same small dramas in prac- 
tically the same fashion—for children are 
rigid conservatives—possibly for centuries. 
What a curious tradition is this which one 
finds living on the lips of children! One 
can hardly associate such irresponsible feather- 
heads with the preservation of anything, and 
yet the student of folk-lore has discovered 
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that they are the veritable custodians of 
much curious knowledge of our past social 
and domestic history. That grand battle- 
game “We are the Rovers,” for instance, 
what is it but a childish musical record of 
the old marauding days on the Welsh and 
Scottish borders? In “Old Roger is dead 
and gone to his grave,” have we not a sur- 
vival of the quaint methods of the medizval 
stage? And what is “Here comes three 
Dukes a-riding,” if not a reminiscence of the 
far-away times when suitors came in parties, 
and girls married outside their own village? 
These, however, are matters for the learned : 
those who are curious about such things will 
find much to interest them in Alice Gomme’s 
“Traditional Games.” For my own part, I 
am most attracted by the games themselves 
and the delight they afford the children who 
play them. We have all taken part in one 
or more of them, I suppose, when we were 
mothers’ darlings. Few of us, probably, re- 
member much about them, and those who 
recollect no less than those who have forgot- 


‘«When I was a schoolegirl, a school-girl, a school-girl” 
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ten will thank me for drawing their attention 
to a small volume (delightfully illustrated on 
every page) which contains eight of them, 
with their beautiful old tunes, and directions 
for playing.* I am not sure whether this little 
book with its charmingly quaint pictures of 
the children, the villagers, and the hamlets 
of a bygone England would not be more 
thoroughly enjoyed by the grey-headed chil- 
dren than by their chubby juniors. That by 
the way. In a brief preface, Mrs. Gomme, 
in speaking of the admirable influence these 
singing-games must have on small people in 
the crowded courts of London and other 
large cities, goes so far as to say that she 
feels “certain that no real criminal emanates 
from that large class of dirty, but withal 
healthy-looking, London children who play 
‘When I was a Young Girl,’ and ‘ Poor Mary 
sits a-weeping.’” One would like to believe 
it, but however doubtful one may be as to so 
large a generalisation, there can be no ques- 
tion that such singing-games as these must 
bring the brightness of a more beautiful 
world into the lives of thousands of city chil- 
dren. What a romance the riding Dukes, or 
“The Rovers” with their savage dogs and 
their spearmen in red and blue, must be to 
them! To the grown-up observer, too, there 
is an odd touch of pathos in “ Old Roger,” 
with its curious byplay : 
‘* Old Roger is dead and gone to his grave, 
H’m, ha! gone to his grave. 
They planted an apple-tree over his head, 
H’m, ha! over his head ; 
The apples were ripe and ready to drop, 

H’m, ha! ready to drop.” 
For, observe the stage directions : Old Roger, 
to wit, one of these urchins or maids, shall 
lie him his length on the ground, and his face 
shall be covered with a napkin or brat (apron), 
as though he lay in a grave. Then, as they 
sing of the apple-tree, cometh another urchin, 
or let it be a maid an you will, and shall 
hold aloft his arms and hands to simulate a 
tree with its branches growing. Then, as 
they sing of the ripe apples a-dropping, this 
said urchin shall let drop his arms. Even in 
this fashion the actors in “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” proposed that they should 
represent moonshine and a wall. But think 

* “Children’s Singing-Games, with the Tunes to 

which they are Sung,” collected and edited by Alice B. 
Gomme; pictured in black and white by Winifred Smith, 
and published by Mr. Nutt, to whose kindness we are 
indebted for the accompanying illustrations, 
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‘«' Take your pails and go after her, 
Daughter, daughter” 


of an apple-tree, “with the apples red half 
round,” growing thus in a London court, 
among children who never saw an apple on 
the bough, or perhaps even a green field! 
One remembers the stories one has heard 
of the exile of these poor little creatures from 
flower and grass and hedgerows, as though 
all growing things had been lost with Eden. 
Do you recollect how a little slum girl, the 
first time she saw a cow milked, pressed her 
hand against the animal’s side, and said, 
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with a look of wonder, “ Why, she’s chock- 
full, isn’t she?” Or, how another, on being 
taken through the fields, stopped at the first 
to gather flowers, and how, after passing 
through a second and a third, and seeing 


THE SINGING-GAMES OF CHILDREN 


there were still flowers and flowers, emptied 
her apron, with the despairing sigh : “ It’s no 
use | ”—she could not take them all home. 
Childhood is the best heritage of the race. 
What its eyes see, what its heart feels per- 


Lad iy J. Q2 
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vades the life of adults in ways which are 
little recognised, and which are all for 
blessing. It is a leaven of righteousness. 

It was a child’s singing-game which the 
world’s Redeemer selected as the illustration 
of His own’ relations with His age when 





‘*Green gravel, green gravel, your grass is so green ” 


neither His joys nor His sorrows secured its 
approval. 

Most of the singing-games of children are 
older than the year of our Lord. They are 
the joy-thread on which many centuries of 
change have been strung, and by which the 
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childhood of many nationalities is made 
one. 

One would like to say a word about the 
verses of these old games. Who composed 
them? Not the children, surely ; and yet 
children have a marvellous gift in that way, 
as many fathers and mothers can vouch. 
Not a poet, one feels certain ; or, if a poet, 
then unquestionably an unknown singer 
of quite exceptional skill. Note the in- 
genious use of assonance instead of rhyme, 
the bold lengthening of syllables, the restraint 
in detail, the tact. Verses that won’t scan 
will sing, and with any amount of pathos. 
Mary, who “sits a-weeping,” is wooed, mar- 
ried, and felicitated in twenty lines: in 


modern prose it would take three volumes. 
Observe, above all, that genuine touch of 
genius in “ Jenny Jones,” who is dead, and 
so, of course, the suitors “can’t see her 
now”: 


‘« There’s red for the soldiers, and blue for the sailors, 
And black for the mourners of poor Jenny Jones.” 


Great Britain seems to be divided into 
three great sections—the army, the navy, and 
the disconsolate lovers of poor Jenny Jones. 

The pathos, the fun, the directness of 
what children have always loved, dressed in 
a Syrian or an English garb, and speaking in 
the accents of every tongue, show the unity 
of the race in the days of its youth. 





A WHIRLIGIG 


We seek in vain for rest, 

We are troubled and oppressed, 

We are weary and distrest, 

We seek in vain for rest, 
Evermore, evermore. 


We know the world is vain, 

We seek the world to gain, 

In happiness we feign, 

We smile, and laugh in pain, 
Evermore, evermore. 


We find the sun is gay, 

We do not like the day ; 

We would it were more gray, 

We seek to be away, 
Evermore, evermore. 


We turn unto the night 

With the raven and the kite ; 

We would it were more bright, 

We call aloud for light, 
Evermore, evermore. 


We bind our souls, and we 

Are calling to be free ; 

We gaze upon the sea, 

And that which is to be, 
Evermore, evermore. 


There is silence in the wave, 
There is battle for the brave, 
There is freedom for the slave, 
There is quiet in the grave, 
Evermore, evermore. 
E. W. 











RUSHBEARING IN THE NORTH 
By CORNELIA NICHOLSON 


15% N these days when the wave 
of modern innovation is 
threatening to obliterate the 
traces of bygone customs, 
it is refreshing to come 
across a veritable survival 
of an ancient Church festival. 

In the year of grace 1894, a procession of 
school children, preceded by a band playing 
the old rushbearing march, passed through 
the town of Ambleside. It was a very 
unique spectacle to watch the children with 
their floral trophies as they halted for a few 
minutes in the ancient market-place, which 
was then crowded with spectators. 

After a brief rest they walked two and two 
to St. Mary’s Church, where gentlemen were 
ready to receive the flowers and distribute 
them tastefully in the sacred edifice, which 
soon presented a beautiful appearance. A 
shortened service commenced with the rush- 
bearing hymn, composed many years ago 
by the Rev. Owen Lloyd, which runs as 
follows : 





*« Our fathers to the house of God, 

As yet a building rude, 

Bore offerings from the flowery sod, 
And fragrant rushes strewed. 

May we, their children, ne'er forget 
The pious lesson given ; 

But honour still, together met, 
The Lord of earth and heaven ! 

Sing we the good Creator's praise, 
Who sends us sun and showers, 

To cheer our hearts with fruitful days, 
And deck our world with flowers. 


These, of the great Redeemer's grace, 
Bright emblems here are seen ! 

He makes to smile the desert place 
With flowers and rushes green.” 


After a few suitable collects and hymns, the 
Vicar of Ambleside gave an address, explain- 
ing the origin and meaning of the festival. 
As the children left the church they each 
received a piece of gingerbread. ‘This cere- 
mony was held on a Saturday, as has been 
the custom for many years ; on the next day, 
Sunday, there were again allusions to the old 
festival, and appropriate hymns were sung. 
The floral tributes remained in the church 


until Monday afternoon, when the children 
returned to fetch them, and, after perambu- 
lating the town, the rushbearings were carried 
to a field, where tea and cakes were prepared 
and heartily enjoyed by the young people. 
After the feast, all joined in games and ath- 
letic sports, thus bringing to a close the 
annual gala, to which all the inhabitants, rich 
and poor, young and old, look forward from 
year to year. 

The féte is called by the old name of 
“rushbearing”; the very mention of this 
word has its own romantic suggestions. The 
mind travels back to those dark ages, when 
our forefathers assembled for their devotions, 
not in lofty churches with stained glass 
windows and tiled floors, but in rude build- 
ings with only mother-earth beneath their 
feet ! 

It has been thought that we may trace 
back this gala even to Saxon times, when the 
heathen village feasts were continued by 
Christian converts, and became the founda- 
tion of the dedication festival held originally 
once a year on the saint’s day after whom 
the church was named. In the reign of 
Henry VIII. (in the year 1520) this feast of 
the dedication of the churches was ordered 
to be kept on the same day everywhere. In 
** Plant Lore, Legends, and Lyrics,” Richard 
Folkard gives this explanation of the rush- 
bearing festival. ‘To the present day this 
ancient custom is kept alive, with some 
modifications, in the Westmorland dales, to 
remind them doubtless that long ago, at 
the season when reeds were plentiful, the 
floors of the churches used to be covered 
each year with fresh rushes ; and when these 
were renewed an appropriate service was 
held which gained the name of the rush- 
bearing ceremony.” 

In parts of Yorkshire and Lancashire there 
still lingers something akin to this féte, but 
unfortunately it is divorced from the sacred 
element, and has now degenerated into a 
sort of wake, with all its attendant degrada- 
tions Happily among the Westmorland 
valleys there is nothing but what is pure and 
elevating in it. 

The old tradition connected with rushes 
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is not forgotten, though they are no longer 
strewn on the earthen floor of the church as 
in former time, but mingled with fresh 
flowers and wrought into lovely designs— 
crosses of various shapes and sizes (some six 
or seven feet high), anchors, crowns, and 
harps. Some of these harps are most 
beautifully arranged, the peeled rushes form- 
ing the strings, the side of the harp being 
decorated with bulrushes, and the base with 
water-lilies and forget-me-nots. 

These two hundred neatly-dressed children 
carrying their “ burdens,” as they are called, 
through the quaint old town of Ambleside, 
nestling in its valley at the head of Winder- 
mere Lake, protected on three sides by the 
“brotherhood of mountains,” so dear to 
Wordsworth, were the rear of the procession 
of centuries which had been witnessed doubt- 
less by many whose names are dear to us all. 
Wordsworth’s latest home, as every one 
knows, was at Rydal; and an earlier home, 
Dove Cottage, situated at Grasmere, a short 
distance further on, has lately been rescued 
from obscurity and restored as far as possible 
to its original state, through the exertions of 
the Rev. Stopford Brooke and other of the 
poet’s admirers. 

This was the modest, yet attractive, centre 
round which the galaxy of Lake Poets 
clustered, and we may perhaps be permitted 
to contemplate in imagination a rushbearing 
half a century ago, when amongst the crowd 
might be noticed the tall form of Wordsworth 
himself. His Ecclesiastical Sonnet (No. xxii.) 
and the note to it give evidence of his interest 
in this local féte. May we not be allowed to 
imagine these garlands were in his mind when 
he wrote in his celebrated Ode : 


“« And the children are culling 
On every side, 
In a thousand valleys far and wide, 
Fresh flowers.” 


Wordsworth, with a child’s heart, must 
have witnessed this festival, perhaps leaning 
on the arm of his beloved sister, or leading 
his gentle wife by the hand; even then she 
might be feeling the threatening tokens of 
that dark cloud of blindness that overtook 
her later. S. T. Coleridge and De Quincey, 


too (their frequent guests), might be there, 
and Hartley Coleridge would be lingering 
not far off, perhaps accompanied by his 
sweet sister Sarah, who has left us such a 
fine testimony to her great father’s influence 
by this expression in a letter, “ My father 
taught me to ¢hink.” 

Mrs. Hemans would certainly have come 
over from Dove’s Nest, and, possibly, 
Harriet Martineau may have been tempted 
to lay aside her pen and stroll round from 
The Knoll to contemplate the scene. A 
few years later Dr. and Mrs. Arnold would 
certainly be present with their remarkable 
son Matthew, and perhaps, in her nurse’s 
arms, their much respected daughter, who 
still remains to shed the sunshine of kind- 
ness all around amongst the neighbours, and 
who has won such loving respect by her own 
merits, as well as by the reflected memories 
of those who have passed “ within the veil.” 

In Cheshire, and some towns in the south 
of Westmorland, rushbearings have, till quite 
recently, been celebrated. Newton, in his 
“Herbal to the Bible” (1587), speaks of 
*‘ sedge and rushes, with which many in the 
country do use in summer time to strewe 
their parlors and churches, as well for cool- 
ness and for pleasant smell! ” 

At the Church of St. Mary Redcliffe, 
Bristol, rushes were strewn every Whitsun- 
tide. In Prussia, Holeus odoratus is con- 
sidered the holy grass, and this is used for 
strewing purposes. 

An old man in Ambleside can recollect 
the festival for sixty years, and he remembers 
paper flowers being used, instead of natural 
ones, about forty years ago; but these must 
have looked very inferior, however well they 
were made, and with their introduction, 
surely, the original meaning would be lost, 
and to a great extent, the lesson to ourselves. 
In that highly favoured neighbourhood of 
mountains, hills, and lakes, the heart of those 
who are awake to the goodness of the divine 
Creator, as shown in the wonders of sur- 
rounding nature, cannot fail to be touched, 
and, while contemplating these beauties, 
must feel compelled to echo Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge’s words : 


‘‘ Earth with her thousand voices worships God,” 








LITTLE PREACHERS IN NATURE 


SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN 


By tHE Rev. MARTIN LEWIS, B.A., FELtow or UNIvVERsITY CoLLEGE, LONDON 


FIRST EVENING 
A DAISY 
Hymn: ‘'"Twas God who made some bushes”’* 


Lesson : Matthew vi. 24-34 
Text: ‘‘ Consider the lilies of the field "+ 


HE Lord Jesus preached from 
all kinds of texts. Some- 
times His text was a verse 
from the Bible, but quite as 
often it was something be- 
fore the eyes of the people 

while He was speaking, or something they 

could remember seeing. A ploughed field, 
with its long, straight, dark furrows ; a little 
child, blushing and hanging down his head ; 

a shepherd on the hill; a poor woman 

looking for a lost sixpence ; a wild flower by 

the wayside—these were a few of His texts. 

This evening our text is taken, not from 
the Bible, but from God’s other great book 
—the book of Nature. Nothing is said 
about the daisy in the Bible, because there 
are few daisies in the East, where the Bible 
was written. But lilies were as common in 
the Holy Land as daisies are with us, and if 
Jesus had been speaking on a green hillside 
in England, I am sure He would have said : 
‘Consider the daisies among the grass, and 
let them teach you.” For God puts voices 
into the flowers at our feet, and if we listen 
hard we can hear them talking to us. Let us 
pick a daisy and look into its little bright 
face, and then put it close to our ears and 
hear what it whispers. 

The first thing our little preacher says, 
nodding gravely its wise little head, is this: 
Value common mercies. 

Perhaps some of you rather look down on 
the daisy. It is such a common flower, you 
think. And it is quite true the daisies are 
ready to grow anywhere—at the edge of a 
dusty road, among heaps of rubbish, in a 
back yard—wherever they are allowed room 
to live and a little grass to keep them 
company. Perhaps you prefer some grand 


* From ‘‘ Hymns for Children.” 


+ Note for parents. If possible, pick a daisy; the eye 
is more retentive than the ear. 





garden flower that does not make itself so 
cheap. But though there are daisies enough 
and to spare in our country, they are not so 
plentiful everywhere by any means. There 
are none in America or Australia, except a 
few reared in gardens. ‘There are none in 
India. Some time ago I landed on the 
southern shores of New Zealand. I had 
been absent from home for several years in 
hot countries where no daisies grow. But 
as I wandered all by myself up the hillside, I 
caught sight of a daisy peeping up at me 
with its little golden eye. My heart warmed 
at the sight of it. 


‘* Wee, modest, crimson-tipped flower !” 


Its little bonny face made a tear glisten 
in my eye; for it brought back, all in a 
moment, the memory of home and child- 
hood, and the fatherland 14,000 miles away, 
across broad seas, from the lone windy 
bluff where I stood. And so, you see, the 
little flower I had passed many a time with- 
out notice when daisies were common became 
very precious when daisies were scarce. 

Ah! boys and girls, you have daily mercies 
now as common as daisies. A comfortable 
home, nice meals on the table, books and 
toys in abundance, your father’s advice, your 
mother’s smile, God’s day and God’s house 
of prayer, and all kinds of things to help you 
to be happy and good. You take these 
things as matters of course, because you 
have always had them ; but remember, when 
you get older some of you will wander far 
away over the wide world, and then you will 
look back to your old home and the parents 
who lapped you round about with love, and 
these quiet Sunday evenings by your mother’s 
side, and all the early days, free from care and 
fear, when you made posies of daisies and 
buttercups in the fields, and you will think, 
“Oh! I wish I had valued those blessings 
more, and had been more thankful and 
obedient and helpful while I had the chance.” 

Do not sow thorns now to spring up in 
coming years. Remember God. Be good 


to those who love you, and try to value the 
everyday mercies which God has scattered 
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over your lives, like the daisies which star 
the meadows. 

And then, again, our little friend whispers 
another word—* constancy.” 

All the year round you may find some 
daisies. Of course, they grow thicker: in 
summer than in winter, and there is an old 
countryside saying that when you can cover 
‘nine daisies under one foot,” then summer 
has really come. But even in dull November 
and bleak December and stormy January, 
sharp eyes can always find some few daisies 
somewhere. Primroses and cowslips and 
violets come and go, but our brave little 
daisy sticks by us faithfully. Even when the 
snow is melting on the grass, and the wee 
fellows have a hard fight for life with the 
cold, a little band of survivors holds the 
field until spring brings them large reinforce- 
ments. The daisies stay to cheer us all 
through the wintry days, and their constant 
presence is a lesson to us not to be fickle or 
changeable. You must not become very 
friendly with a companion and then drop 
your friend suddenly, for no other reason 
than that you have found some one else 
whom you imagine you like better. Fickle- 
ness pierces wounded hearts with cruel stabs 
of pain. It shakes confidence in truth and 
goodness and love. Resolve never to do 
that. Never be “a fair-weather friend.” 
Take for your motto that of Prince Albert 
the Good—“ Faithful and true.” For if you 
are fickle you will be quite unlike the Lord 
Jesus Christ. He loves His own to the end 
{John xiii. 1). He is a “ friend that sticketh 
closer than a brother” (Proverbs xviii. 24). 
He is the same yesterday, to-day, and for 
ever (Hebrews xiii. 8). 

One more thing I must let the daisy tell 
you about itself, and a most wonderful thing 
it is. The daisy says, “ Do you know I go to 
sleep at night just as you do yourself?” 
When the children go to bed the daisies nod 
their little heads, shut their bright eyes, and 
fall fast asleep till morning. If you happen 
to be in the fields when the sun is going down, 
you may see a field all sprinkled with white 
spots turn suddenly green. Our poet Chaucer 
used to shut up his books in the evening 
and stroll out into the meadows to see the 
daisies fall asleep, for daisy means “ day’s 
eye,” because its eye opens and closes with 
the day. 

Now the last lesson is the best of all. 


What the great glowing sun in the heavens 
is to a little daisy that looks up to it from 
the grass, such is the Saviour above to each 
ofus. Heis the Sun ofthe soul. He said, “I 
am the Light of the world” (John viii. 12). 
His loving Spirit flows over our hearts as 
the sunshine streams over the earth. But 
you must open your hearts to His love, as 
the little daisy spreads its white flowerets in 
the morning beams. And you must close 
them tight against sin, and draw back from 
bad thoughts, and bad words, and bad com- 
panions, as the daisy shrinks from the dark- 
ness. Make this verse your prayer to-night. 
‘‘Shut my heart up like a flower 
In temptation’s darksome hour ; 


Open it when shines the sun, 
And his love by fragrance own.” 


SECOND EVENING 
SANDS ON THE SEASHORE 


Hymn: ‘‘ lam God's little child” 
Lesson : Psalm cxxxix. 1-12, 17-18 
Text : ‘‘The sand for the bound of the sea” 
SOME years ago my home was by the sea- 
side, at a watering-place where splendid 
stretches of yellow sand run for miles along 
the shore. And every summer the sands 
were invaded by an army from London. 
The invaders came in sun-bonnets and 
straw hats, armed with buckets and trowels, 
with spades large and small, and they set to 
work at once to attack the sand. Soon the 
shore was all alive with crowds of little 
workers. Some of them sank wells in the 
damp places and watched them fill with clear 
salt water. Others dug graves of prodi- 
gious depths, and half buried a laughing 
companion or a dissatisfied dog. Others 
were more ambitious. They erected castles 
such as you read about in stories of old 
feudal times, with inner and outer lines of 
fortification, and round about all a regular 
moat into which the sea ran when the tide 
came up. Sometimes they all paddled with- 
out shoes or stockings in the clear pools, 
or they splashed through the wavelets, and 
ran back laughing and shouting at the top 
of their voices when the bigger waves chased 
them. We had children’s open-air services too 
on the shore, and a band of young volunteers 
erected a platform for the speakers and 
circles of nice seats for the congregation—all 
of sand. It is really wonderful how many 
things you can do with sand. The sands 
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are a carpet soft as velvet; they seem made 
not to hurt little bare feet. They make a 
famous playground, safe as a nursery, sunny 
and merry as a hayfield. When our great 
Heavenly Father was spreading the sands 
along the shore, don’t you think He must 
have remembered the children ? 

God often uses one thing to serve many 
purposes. But the text tells us it was not 
for amusement only He made the sand. 
It is ‘ the bound of the sea.’ It is a great 
bulwark round about the land to keep back 
the great deep, and shelter our homes from 
the stormy waves. I daresay you have 
sometimes seen the breakers beating furiously 
against the shore after a great storm. 
Suppose I were to ask you which is the 
best protection from the sea—the rocks, or 
the cliffs, or the sand? Perhaps some 
would say, “the rocks,” because they are so 
hard. Others might guess “the cliffs,” 
because they are so high. You would be 
very clever if you guessed the right answer, 
‘the sand,” for the sand looks so low and 
weak. And yet in reality it is the best 
bulwark of all. For the grains of sand resist 
sudden pressure better than anything else, 
and they spread the fierce shock of the 
surf so quickly that it vanishes away. Shall 
I tell you how a clever man proved that? 
He took an egg and buried it in the sand 
below high-water mark a few inches beneath 
the surface. The tide came in, and the 
breakers beat heavily on the sand again and 
again close to the egg. But when the tide 
had gone down, the delicate shell was found 
quite uninjured. The soft sand breaks the 
force of the waves as a velvet cushion breaks 
the stroke of a sword. It conquers by yield- 
ing, and is victorious by gentleness, like the 
soft answer that turns away wrath (Proverbs 
xv. 1). While the sea wears away the rocks 
it builds up the sandbanks, and this is a 
beautiful proof of the wisdom of God. As 
Jeremiah says (v. 22): “ He has placed it for 
the bound of the sea by a perpetual decree 
that it cannot pass it ; and though the waves 
thereof toss themselves, yet can they not 
prevail ; though they roar, yet can they not 
pass over it.” Through all the hurly-burly 
of a great tempest and the thunder of the 
surf, the little sand-grains stand firm where 
God has set them, and keep the cruel, hungry 
waves from devouring us. 

So you see God can make the weak strong, 


and bring great good out of small things. 
Last year the children of a certain church in 
Scotland were all asked to bring some small 
articles to be packed into a mission-box for 
school-children in Madagascar. Each was 
asked to bring just one small thing. They all 
responded splendidly. They brought pen- 
holders and nibs and lead pencils, slates 
and slate pencils, packets of needles and 
papers of pins, reels of cotton of all sizes, 
bundles of remnants to make patchwork 
quilts, and I could not tell you what besides. 
There were hundreds of things, but all quite 
small, and they will help to build up a wall 
against the dark waves of heathenism and 
ignorance and idolatry and sin, and they will 
shelter the dry land of faith and know- 
ledge and goodness. The young folks went 
off for their summer holidays with hearts 
all the lighter for having done something to 
help their dusky brothers and sisters beyond 
the sea in “ The Island of Mystery.” 

Do you not think there is some little thing 
you could give or do for Christ’s sake ? 
‘* Little drops of water, 

Little grains of sand, 

Make the mighty ocean 
And the pleasant land. 


** Little deeds of kindness, 
Little words of love, 
Make this earth an Eden, 
Like the heaven above.” 


The sand reminds us too of the multitude 
of God’s mercies. Turn again to Psalm cxxxix. 
and read verses 17, 18: “ How precious also 
are Thy thoughts unto me, O God! how great 
is the sum of them! If I should count them, 
they are more in number than the sand.” 
God’s loving thoughts about us are more 
numerous than the sand-grains. Two things 
are beyond our power to count—* the stars 
of the sky and the sand by the seashore in- 
numerable” (Hebrews xi. 12). I once read 
of a girl who tried to count the stars. She 
was very good at arithmetic, and she thought 
she could manage it. Her father heard her 
muttering over the numbers as she trotted 
along by his side in the dark. But soon she 
gave up the attempt in despair. “Oh! I 
didn’t know there were so many,” she said. 
But I never heard of anybody who ever tried 
to reckon up the grains of sand. Why, you 
could not count a single handful, however 
slowly you let the grains run through your 
fingers! And it is just as impossible to count 
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the good gifts God sends to make us happy. 
“We can count our trials, but we cannot 
number our mercies.” 

A girl once began a list of “things to be 
thankful for,” on New Year’s Day. She put 
down at the top all that she could think of: 
the Bible; the Saviour; father and mother 
and her sister Mary ; Christmas presents and 
New Year’s parties. And then she kept the 
list lying on her dressing-table with a pencil 
beside it, and whenever she remembered 
anything else she went at once and added it 
to the list. Every day she found something 
fresh to add. One frosty morning when the 
fire was very bright, she ran upstairs again to 
write down “ Fires.” Another day she met 
a poor lame man, and as soon as she got 
home, before she took off her gloves, she 
managed to write, “ Feet to walk with.” 

She took quite an interest in her list as it 
grew longer and longer. All through spring 
and summer, holiday and harvest time, she 
was always finding something fresh to add. 
What do you think about starting a list to- 
morrow? If you go on making it as long as 
life lasts you will always find there is some- 
thing new. The more you count the more 
you will find. So let us have no more 
pouting lips, or sullen brows, or discontented 
looks, or cross answers. Let us try to re- 
member how many reasons we have for being 
cheerful and thankful. 

So you see the sand grains whisper, God 
is as wise and strong as He is good and 
kind. 

Will you not stretch out your arms lovingly 
to the gracious Father, the Giver of all good, 
who is inviting you to come and nestle in the 
tender embrace of His forgiveness and care? 
‘“‘ My son, my daughter, give me thy heart.” 


THIRD EVENING 
A MOTH 


Hymn : ‘‘Gentle Jesus, be my Saviour” 
Lesson : Matthew vi. 5-22 
Text: ‘‘ Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon 
earth, where moth and rust doth corrupt” 


THERE is a little insect which you may often 
see fluttering slowly about the room, especially 
in spring and early summer—lI mean the little 
grey clothes moth. These tiny visitors give 
a great deal of trouble, for they do damage 
out of all proportion to their size to carpets 
and rugs and clothes. Prudent housewives 


use all kinds of means to drive them away, 
XXIV—s 
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such as camphor and pepper and insect 
powders. And if any are caught they gene- 
rally suffer speedy execution as a penalty for 
the mischief they do. Perhaps you wonder 
why such troublesome creatures as moths 
were ever created. But be sure of this, that 
everything has a purpose. Moths are often 
spoken of in the Bible, both in the Old 
Testament and in the New. These little 
moths that make havoc among our nice 
things are solemn little preachers, and the 
Lord Jesus bids us listen to them. 

But first let me tell you the story of a 
moth’s life. You will treat them with more 
respect when you know more about them. 

A moth starts its career as a little white 
caterpillar, lying snugly in the soft folds of a 
woollen rug, or carpet, or curtain. As soon 
as it is born it begins to make clothes for 
itself, which is more than you or did. And 
very cleverly it makes them at our expense. 
The little fellow looks about right and left 
for pieces of wool for his coat and vest, and 
he is delighted to find beautiful wool close to 
his side. He has no idea it belongs to any 
one else. He thinks it has been put there 
expressly for his convenience, and he sets to 
work at once to weave a suit of clothes. 
The suit is rather like a long ulster coat, with 
openings at both ends, one for the head and 
the other for the feet. Our little friend cuts 
out threads with a sharp pair of scissors 
called mandibles, and then he weaves them 
into a piece, and turns the ends neatly inside 
for a lining. A very convenient coat it is, 
almost as wonderful as the magical coats in 
fairy tales—and this is a real coat. The soft 
lining is nice to eat, and the owner makes 
his meals off the inside of his coat. Is not 
that curious? Some boys and girls are so 
fond of good things to eat, that if their 
sleeves were sweet and tasty I am afraid they 
would soon be out at elbows. But our 
smart little tailor can sew in new linings as 
fast as the old disappears, and more than 
that, he can enlarge his coat. He has a 
good appetite, and he grows bigger and 
stouter very fast. Have you ever seen a 
boy who was growing so quickly that his 
clothes had become too small for him, and 
his sleeves were half-way up to his elbows? 
Well, soon the young moth is in the same 
condition. But what do you think he does? 
He takes his suit to pieces and makes it up 
again. He slits his coat from end to end 
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and puts in pieces at both sides to make it 
more roomy and comfortable; in fact, he 
makes it quite new again. 

How it would save your father’s purse and 
your mother’s fingers if you were as good at 
cutting out and making up as the moth you 
can crush so easily. 

This clever little insect lives happily in his 
long coat until the “ appointed time ” comes 
for him to pass into a higher stage of being 
(Job xiv. 14). And then a most wonderful 
thing happens. The coat is turned into a 
coffin. The insect creeps up to a wall or 
ceiling, and hangs the coat up, and closes 
the ends with a fine silk shroud. For three 
weeks he quietly sleeps a sleep like death, 
till his great change is complete. Then he 
comes from the grave-clothes a new creature ; 
no longer a worm that must crawl and grovel, 
but a full-blown moth, moving, with delicate 
wings, in a new world, a citizen at last, of 
the free air of heaven. 

Now, has not the moth a strange history ? 
And the Lord Jesus shows us that this quiet- 
robed preacher, in his grey coat, teaches us 
a great lesson. The moth “corrupts” or 
* consumes” (R.V.) It destroys fine clothes 
and furniture by tearing away their threads. 
God means the moth to destroy them, for He 
does not intend earthly things to last. And 
He does not want us to have earthly things 
all to ourselves, lest we set our hearts upon 
them. Red rust eats away the iron, and 
dark tarnish clouds the silver and the brass. 
Wood rots, and even stone wears away. 
Fine clothes become threadbare and moth- 
eaten. And all these decaying things bid us 
seek treasure in heaven, where moth and 
rust do not consume. God has “ an inherit- 
ance” for them that love Him, “ incorrupt- 
ible and undefiled, and that fadeth not 
away ” (1 Peter i. 4). 

Don’t you see, dear boys and girls, how 
silly it is to seek first things that last only a 
short time? Suppose a boy were offered 
the choice between a packet of sweetmeats 
and a splendid gold watch, which ought he 
to choose? Every sensible boy will say: 
“ The watch.” The sweets would soon be 
eaten and gone, and nothing would be left 
but the crumpled paper. But the gold 
watch would last all his life through. The 
boy might not be old enough to wear his 
watch yet. His parents might have to put 
it away safely until he grew older and. had a 
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watch-pocket to carry it in. His only enjoy- 
ment at the time might be admiring it with 
all his eyes, and rubbing its smooth bright 
case, so that for that one day there might 
even be more pleasure in the sugar plums. 
But still, I am sure you will all agree he 
ought to choose the watch, because gold is 
far more lasting and precious than sugar, and 
in long years to come, when the boy has 
grown into a man, the watch will be his 
daily companion and prized possession. We 
ought to choose first, and value most, the 
things that last longest. Our Heavenly 
Father offers us things more precious than 
gold, and the wisest of teachers, the great 
Lord Jesus, God’s own Son, bids us scek 
them first. Remember the real, lasting 
things are God’s forgiveness and the love of 
Christ; truth and honesty, kindness and 
courage, peace, gentleness, and patience, 
and all the fruits of God’s Holy Spirit (Gala- 
tians v. 22, 23). Pray God earnestly to give 
you these best blessings. 

But the little fluttering moth leaves us a 
warning. Like many larger people, the 
moth is very clever in some respects, and 
very foolish in others. The silliest habit it 
has is that of rushing straight into the naked 
flame of any candle it may happen to catch 
sight of. If the window is left open on a 
warm summer evening, after the lights are 
lit, you may often see moths flying in, and 
dashing themselves against the gaslight or 
lamp. They will try again and again to 
make their way past the glass globe, and 
often, in spite of all some kind person may 
do to drive them away, they will persevere 
in their folly till they drop, burnt and shri- 
velled, on the table. Poor, silly moth! 
He gets excited by the glare and dazzle, 
and he little thinks he is rushing madly to 
death. You think you would never be so 
stupid as a crazy moth. But even grown 
men and women, who know better, are often 
every bit as foolish. God has given them 
minds and consciences, and yet they let 
themselves be dazzled and destroyed by the 
fascination of sin, as the moth is by the flame. 
The drunkard will go back again and again 
to the fatal cup he knows is destroying him. 
A boy will play with forbidden gunpowder, 
till the explosion bursts when least expected, 
and he injures for life himself or his com- 
panions. Many bad thoughts and wrong 
things look as attractive at first as the for- 
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bidden fruit to Eve in the Garden, or the 
bright light to this foolish insect. But “sin 
when it is finished bringeth forth death ” 
(James i. 14, 15). And every scorched 
moth warns us to keep as far as possible 
from the perilous places of temptation, and 
to beware of “the deceitfulness of sin.” 
(Hebrews iii. 13). 


FOURTH EVENING 
"A ROSE 


Hymn: “ All heaven was in the children” 
Lesson : Matthew iv. 1-11 
Text : ‘‘I am a rose of Sharon”’ (R.V.) 


THERE are only three flowers named in the 
Bible—the rose, the lily, and the almond 
blossom—and two of the three are found in 
the verse. This evening let us think about 
the first of the pair—the rose. The text 
belongs to a beautiful story—the Song of 
Songs. This is one of the prettiest stories in 
the Bible, and yet it is one of the least 
known, because the story is told in the form 
of a dialogue, and it is not very easy to 
follow without explanation. I will try and 
tell you part of it as best I can. Long, long 
ago, in the days of the great King Solomon, 
there was a little village in the north of 
Palestine called Shulem, and there lived a 
sweet country girl called, in the song, the 
Shulamite. Her face was tanned nut-brown 
by exposure to the sun (chap. i. 5), but she 
was very lovely. She lived in a cottage with 
her mother, a little sister, and some brothers 
who seem to have been rather harsh and 
unkind, and did not treat her very nicely 
(i. 6). But she was betrothed to a good 
shepherd lad, and to him all the maiden’s 
heart was given. Her home was closely sur- 
rounded by woods, and she loved to wander 
alone among the silent trees. Especially 
when her brothers were rough and cross, she 
liked to escape from their rude words to the 
quiet glades, and muse about “ her beloved,” 
as she called him, who was always good to 
her. One spring day she went further than 
usual from home to a spot where a clump of 
nut-trees grew, because she wanted to see 
whether the young nuts were ripe, and 
whether the vines were budding and the 
pomegranates coming into flower (vi. 11). 





. She was dreaming about her shepherd lad, 


high up above her on the hills, pasturing his 
flock on the best grass which the lily-beds 
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kept moist and green (vi. 3), and she did not 
notice very carefully things about her. And 
when she reached the open glade that had 
always lain so still and solitary in the heart 
of the forest, to her astonishment she found 
it filled with a company of grand people 
feasting on the grass (vi. 12). It was a 
pleasure-party of King Solomon, who, I 
suppose, had come north to hunt. There 
were great lords and fine ladies from 
Jerusalem, courtiers and soldiers and attend- 
ants, and the great king himself reclining 
under a canopy to screen him from the sun 
(i. 5). When the maiden drew aside the 
branches and stepped out from shelter of the 
trees into the open space, as you may 
imagine, she was quite dazed with wonder at 
the unexpected sight. She tried to make her 
escape back into the wood, but it was too 
late. Some of the courtiers had seen her; 
and they seized her, and, half in fun and 
half in earnest, they led her to the king. 
She was fresh and fair as a rosebud with the 
morning dew upon it, and as she stood 
blushing before Solomon like a dark crimson 
rose, he fell in love with her at first sight, 
and the great king begged the country girl 
to come away with him to Jerusalem and be 
one of his queens in his palace of cedar. It 
was a splendid offer of marriage. No 
wonder the poor girl was disturbed and 
excited; but she remembered the little 
cottage in the wood, and her mother, and 
her own true love, and she would not go. 
“7 am only a rose of Sharon,” she answered, 
“arose of the field—a lily of the valleys.” 
“T am a wild rose,a lowly lily; my true 
place is among fields and dales, not in grand 
gardens and palaces.” She boldly told the 
mighty monarch she could not leave her 
faithful shepherd even to be a queen of his 
great empire. Then all the ladies of the 
court (the daughters of Jerusalem, i. 5) tried 
to persuade her by all kinds of arguments 
and éntreaties. They laughed at her shep- 
herd, and asked her mockingly, “ What was 
her beloved more than any other man?” 
(v. 9.) But the brave girl stood firm like a 
wall (viii. 10) against all persuasion, till at 
last the king was so pleased with her faithful- 
ness and courage that he let her go, pro- 
mising her a vineyard for her very own. 
And she sped away home, rejoicing, with 
the story of her wonderful adventure. 

Now you can hardly miss the lesson from 
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the Wild Rose of Sharon. Always be true 
to those who love you, and faithful to your 
promises. Be steadfast even if there is no 
one to help you, and many eager to lead 
you astray. The Shulamite stood all alone 
in the forest among strangers with no one 
to aid her, and yet by God’s help and grace 
she stood firm. Times will come to you all 
—perhaps they have come to some of you 
already—when you will be away from your 
parents at a boarding-school, or out in the 
world. People will tempt you to get what 
is pleasant by doing what is wrong. They 
will try hard to persuade you that your 
promises are not binding, and that your 
scruples are nonsensical. But stand firm, 
like the Rose of Sharon. You must re- 
member your parents, and their good 
counsels when they are far away, or perhaps 
dead and gone. You must think what they 
would wish you to do, and do it. Never 
weakly allow yourself to be over-persuaded 
against your own conscience. Be a wall on 
which others can lean: not a door that 
yields to everybody’s push (viii. 9). 
Above all, in the hour of temptation 
remember God above, and His love and 
commandments and your vows to Him. 
Resist, steadfast in the faith (1 Peter v. 9). 
For the brave Shulamite, loyal in the valley 
to her invisible shepherd on the hills above 
her, became a type to all after time of a 
soul true to God, the unseen Shepherd and 
Bridegroom, and “ enduring as seeing Him 
that is invisible” amid all the seductions of 
the world and its pleasures (Psalm xxiii. 1, 
John iii. 29, Hebrews xi. 27). 

It is almost the same lesson in other 
words to say the Rose bids us be true to our 
colours. You remember in English history 
the Wars of the Roses and the battles 
between the Red Rose of the House of Lan- 
caster, and the White Rose of the House of 
York. The soldiers of each party wore 
roses as their badge, to show which side they 
belonged to. I think the badge of the 
House of Christ is two roses fastened to- 
gether—the white rose of purity intertwined 
with the red rose of love. We put on the 
white rose when we are baptized with pure 
water into the Holy Name. We add the 
red rose when we become communicants, 
and share the blessed feast that shows forth 
the Lord’s death, reminding us of the 
Saviour’s broken body and the precious 





blood, shed to wash away our sins. Be true 
to Him who is Prince of Purity and Lord of 
Love. 

One other lesson the sweet Rose leaves us to- 
night. Try and make everybody happy. Last 
year I asked the children at a flower-service 
to tell me which was their favourite flower. 
Some modest little girls held up their hands 
for the violet, and a few for the primrose, some 
boys voted for the hardy Scotch heather ; 
but when the rose was named a whole forest 
of hands went up. The rose carried the 
day, and was chosen again Queen of Flowers 
by acclamation. And she well deserves the 
floral throne. She is not bold and forward 
like the peony, nor cold and proud like the 
camellia, yet she is prettier than either. She 
has delicate petals and a fragrant scent, and, 
like the daisy, she is willing to grow anywhere. 
She smiles on the walls of a poor man’s 
cottage as brightly as in the gardens of the 
rich. 

A great writer on roses says that some of 
the most perfect blooms he has ever seen 
were reared not in costly conservatories but 
in the back gardens of working men’s 
cottages, under rough glass-houses built by 
the men themselves in their spare hours. 
Each time you see a rose it whispers, “ Try 
to behave nicely to everybody. Be sweet- 
tempered and contented and friendly.” 

A poor man was breaking stones by the 
roadside. He had had a great deal of trouble, 
and his heart was growing hard as the stones 
he was hammering. His brow was knit with 
a sullen scowl, for he was thinking, “ Nobody 
loves me! Nobody cares what becomes of 
me!” And he struck the stones fiercely and 
wished they could feel, and that they were 
the people who had wronged him, and that 
he could break them to pieces with his 
hammer. Just then a little girl passed and 
gave him a friendly nod and a smile. That 
was all she did. She only nodded and 
smiled. But the smile went into the dark 
heart like a ray of God’s love and saved him. 
He felt there might be somebody who cared 
for him after all. 

3e sweet and friendly, then, like the rose, 
and you will do people good, and they will 
love and bless you. Best of all, you will be 
like Jesus, the heavenly Rose of Sharon, and 
by-and-by God will transplant you to His 
Paradise above, and you will grow as a never- 
fading blossom on the eternal Tree of Life. 
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ITH Mr. Gladstone’s views on sermons his 
bitterest political opponents will not be 
likely to quarrel. He writes to a con- 

temporary: ‘‘ One thing I have against the clergy, 
both of the country and in the town, I think they 
are not severe enough on their congregations. 
They do not sufficiently lay upon the souls and 
consciences of their hearers their moral obliga- 
tions, and probe their hearts, and bring up their 
whole lives and action to the bar of conscience. 
The class of sermons which I think are most 
needed are of the class which offended Lord Mel- 
bourne long ago. Lord Melbourne was seen one 
day coming from a church in the country in a 
mighty fume. Finding a friend, he exclaimed: ‘It 
is too bad! I have always been a supporter of the 
Church, and I have always upheld the clergy. But 
it is really too bad to have to listen to a sermon 
like that we have had this morning. Why, the 
preacher actually insisted upon applying religion 
to a man’s private life!’ But that is the kind of 
preaching which I like best—the kind of preaching 
which men need most; but it is also the kind of 
which they get the least.”’ 





Mr. Hugh Price Hughes, in his new book en- 
titled ‘Essential Christianity,” the thirteenth 
volume of ‘‘ The Gospel and the Age Series"’ of 
sermons, tersely puts our existence in the form of 
a new “Triple Alliance.” ‘Human life is, 
roughly speaking, three-fold, bodily, mental, and 
spiritual. We have bodily needs: we crave food, 
warmth, light, and rest. We have mental needs: 
we crave the true and the beautiful. We have 
also spiritual needs: we crave peace of conscience, 
and the good. The satisfaction of our bodily needs 
gives us pleasure. The satisfaction of our mental 
needs gives us happiness. The satisfaction of our 
spiritual needs gives us bliss.’ 





The pig as a living animal does not bear too choice 
a name; indeed, it is used as a by-word, and serves 
as an illustration for much that is unclean. Yet, 
by nature it prefers cleanness to dirt, asking only 
a little assistance in the matter from his keeper. 
As everybody knows, what would otherwise be re- 
garded as waste is found useful for poor, much 
maligned piggy. Here he enforces thrift upon 
hundreds of small householders, who would not 
otherwise collect the scraps as they do, and thrift 
practised in such small things may lead on to—who 
knows what ?—sufficient saving, perhaps, to provide 
against the necessities of old age. Piggy is gifted 
with his share of intelligence, and an educated animal 
is more than quadruple the value of his untutored 
friends. It may even be said that he is raised above 
his class to the level of the water-witch, his snout 


doing duty for the “ divining rod,” and truffles being 
substituted for water. 





The truffle is a subterranean mushroom of about 
two inches, more or less, in diameter, and grows 
on the fibrous roots of the oak and a few other 
trees. By those who have once acquired a taste 
for the truffle it is held in great repute. ‘“O 
Lybia,"’ exclaims Juvenal, ‘keep your corn, 
but send us your truffles.” Mr. Baring-Gould, 
in his recently issued work, ‘‘The Deserts of 
Southern France,"’ says ‘that the demand for it 
was never so great as uow. In Paris, no good 
dinner is served without truffles; they are as 
much expected as olives, and the demand has pro- 
voked the formation of artificial field of truffle- 
culture. Nothing, indeed, is more simple, nothing 
demands less labour ; but then patience is required, 
for the truffle does not appear till the oak plants 
are ten or twelve years old. The first token that 
the truffles have attacked the fibrous roots of the 
tree is the withering away of the herbage in a circle 
round the trunk. The truffle only attacks the 
delicate fibrous tissue of roots, and that only when 
spread near the surface. As the tree grows older 
the ring of dead herbage widens round it; but after 
some years the oak becomes so robust that it is able 
to resist the attacks of this tuber, and an oak of good 
ripe age has them not."’ 





But to return to the pig. It is what we may call 
the extra sense of scent possessed by animals 
which makes it such an invaluable help in detect- 
ing the exact place, two or three inches beneath 
the ground, where the truffles lie hidden. As soon 
as he has hit upon the spot, an honest well-fed 
‘‘diviner'’ does a good deal of grunting, and re- 
ceiving a bit of bread as his reward, leaves the deli- 
cacies he has found to more epicurean tastes. 
Mr. Baring-Gould says: “It is astonishing how 
much intelligence the beast displays on these occa- 
sions: the expression of self-importance that comes 
into his small eyes when he has marked a spot; 
the impatience with which he watches his master’s 
attempts to unearth the truffle; and his vexation 
and resentment if he be not paid for his labours 
with promptitude—all show intelligence.” 





It is computed that one-half of the savings of the 
English people are invested in ships and railways. 
This is scarcely surprising in a nation where com- 
merce reigns supreme, and though these invest- 
ments rarely bring in a dividend of more than 4 
per cent. to the actual investors, the requirements 
of the community in general are supplied at 50 per 
cent. less than could otherwise be the case. The 
railway can only just be said to have celebrated its 
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jubilee, but it represents in all quarters of the globe 
the enormous outlay of 6350 millions, and as a 
working concern the average cost of each mile is 
£15,000—nearly £3 per foot; a striking figure 
when we remember the rate at which workmen's 
trains are now run. An engine of 300 horse power 
represents £2000, works fifteen years, travels over 
240,000 miles, and is capable of drawing 600,000 
tons. No trades have benefited by the advent of 
the railway to such an extent as the iron and steel 
industries, 60,000,000 tons of metal having been 
laid down. The life of iron rails, which were at 
first used, has been found to be sixteen years, 
whilst steel, which is now generally adopted, lasts 
for forty years. Mr. Michael A. Mulhall estimates 
that the substitution of steel for iron effects a 
saving of £6,700,000 per annum. 








Whilst railways have been increasing, shipping 
has also progressed by leaps and bounds; the 
introduction of steam has made the sailing vessel 
of little more importance than the carrier’s cart. 
Thirty years ago two-thirds of the sea-carrying 
trade depended upon favourable winds ; all but one- 
fifth is now done by the steamer. The tonnage of 
British vessels amounts to 10,230,000; that of other 
countries reaches but 12,670,000. The combined 
craft represent 220 millions of money, and is 
worked by 705,000 men, against 2,894,000 employed 
on railways. ‘‘ The gross receipts,’’ says Mr. Mul- 
hall, ‘‘in which the above men are employed, 
amount to about 650 millions sterling per annum, 
which is equal to £180 per man per annum, or nearly 
$2,000,000 per day.”” 





Dean Hole, in his volume ‘*More Memories,” 
tells the following very amusing story of a gentle- 
man travelling on the underground, and a lady 
who sat near him. ‘The next station,” said the 
lady, ‘‘at which we arrive, sir, will be Sloane 
Square, and I shall feel greatly obliged if you will 
kindly assist me to leave the carriage on our 
arrival. I have already been twice round London, 
having made unsuccessful efforts to leave the train. 
Being, unfortunately, very heavy and clumsy in my 
movements, I find it easier to descend from the 
doorway backwards, and I have twice been occu- 
pied in my awkward endeavour, when a porter, 
under the misapprehension that I was entering the 
compartment, has not only addressed me, ‘ Now, 
Miss, be quick, train’s going,” but has propelled 
me inwards.” 





The poet Whittier found his way into print with- 
out the up-hill fight and anxious waiting which 
frequently form the first chapter in a literary career. 
His sister Mary, with a firm belief in her brother's 
gift, sent, unknown to him, one of his early scribbles 
to the editor of the local Free Press. This editor 
happened to be William Lloyd Garrison, Whittier's 
senior by two years, who was to run in the same 
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yoke with him in the struggle against slavery in 
after years. Mary’s judgment was confirmed by 
the acceptance of the poem, and when the future 
poet saw his own verses conspicuously displayed 
in the corner devoted to verse, he was naturally 
somewhat dumbfounded. 





Mr. Pickard’s “ Life of Whittier’ narrates the 
reception of the news: ‘The paper came to him 
when he was with his father mending a stone 
wall by the roadside, picking up and placing the 
stones in position. As they were thus engaged, 
the postman passed them on horseback and tossed 
the paper to the young man. His heart stood 
still a moment when he saw his own verses. Such 
delight as his comes only once in the lifetime 
of any aspirant for literary fame. His father 
at last called to him to put up the paper and 
keep at work. But he could not resist the tempta- 
tion to take the paper again and again from 
his pocket to stare at his lines in print. He has 
said he was sure that he did not read a word of the 
poem all the time he looked at it." Asecond poem 
from the same hand so impressed Mr. Garrison that 
he prefaced it with the note, that ‘the author of 
the following graphic sketch, which would do credit 
to riper years, is a youth of only sixteen, who, we 
think, bids fair to prove another Bernard Barton, 
of whose persuasion he is. His poetry bears the 
stamp of true poetic genius which, if carefully 
cultivated, will rank him among the bards of his 
country.” 





Garrison followed up these encouraging words by 
making a fourteen-mile journey to seek Whittier 
out, and urged him to secure a good education. 
But this was where the poet's difficulty began. 
His father ‘did not like such notions put into 
the boy’s head,” and had neither the means nor 
the will to help him; and when, after a time, 
his objection was withdrawn under the protest 
that it was “contrary to Friends’ custom to ac- 
quire the polish of literary culture,” the young 
man had still to pay his own way while study- 
ing, and he did it by hard work in this way: “A 
man who worked in the summer upon his father’s 
farm made a cheap kind of slippers in the winter, 
and he offered to instruct young Whittier in the 
art. The retail price of the slippers was only 
twenty-five cents a pair, and he (Whittier) received 
but eight cents a pair for his work; and yet during 
the winter of 1826-27 enough was earned to pay 
the expense of a term of six months at the academy. 
He calculated so closely every item of expense that 
he knew before the beginning of the term that he 
would have twenty-five cents to spare at its close, 
and he actually had this sum of money in his 
pocket when his half-year of study was over. It 
was the rule of his whole life never to buy anything 
until he had the money in hand to pay for it, and, 
although his income was small and uncertain until 
past middle life, he was never in debt.” 
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HE New Year is close uponus. Withina few 
days we shall have crossed the bar that 
divides one of Time’s bays from the next. 

It is not for the harbour that we are making. For 
most of us that is still afar. We are but passing 
from peril to peril, from struggle to struggle; for in 
life, as we know it, there is little rest and little 
security. But the help that has been ours may 
still be ours, if we will seek it; and in our most 
stubborn conflicts we are no forlorn hope. If we 
grow more conscious of our own weakness year by 
year, our sense of the divine strength should 
become more vivid and intense, our trust in the 
divine mercy more complete, our response to the 
love of God more simple and sincere. Swursum 
corda! Let that be our motto. Let us set forth 
again not in pride but in hope. 


Il 


STANDING midway as we do, with the future not 
yet clear and the past not yet dim, looking before 
and after, we may still cast a hurried glance over 
the events of the last few weeks. The inauguration 
of the new system of Parish Councils should prove 
a great step in our political and social development. 
It is already evident that the change has excited 
very general interest throughout the country. The 
more intelligent class among the labourers is tho- 
roughly alert, and in many parts of England there 
will be a genuine attempt to take advantage of the 
opportunity of power and influence now offered for 
the first time to the mass of the people. Hitherto, 
in these matters we have followed a course which 
it would not be easy to justify. Responsibility in 
small things prepares a man for responsibility in 
greater things. It would have been natural to take 
the parish as our starting-point, and then to work 
outwards, enlarging the range of activity from time 
to time. But as a matter of fact we have reversed 
the process. The labourer has been allowed a 
voice in settling the concerns of the nation before 
he was trusted to deal with the business of the 
district in which he lives. There is no doubt some 
difference between the two cases. In national 
politics he has had to decide upon the claims of 
rival statesmen, not upon details of administration, 
and he has been acting as a member of an 
organised party. Here he will have his hand on 
the machine itself, and will have to decide what 
shall be done without very much guidance from 
outside. There are two dangers to be feared. 
Men of education or of position—unfortunately the 
two things do not always go together—resenting 
the intrusion of these fresh elements, may withdraw 
from the work, leaving the new comers to get on by 
themselves as best they can. This would be a real 





misfortune to the nation at large. Influence when 
deliberately resigned is seldom regained. Govern- 
ment of aclass, by a class, and for a class, is but 
a sham democracy, and of all forms of government 
a counterfeit democracy is by far the worst. If we 
are to have democracy at all, let us see that we 
have the real thing. Another point should not be 
forgotten—that too much must not be expected 
from the new Councils at first. They have their 
experience to get, and only by experience can they 
learn what to seek and what to shun. Ungenerous 
criticism of early slips and stumbles can do nothing 
but harm, and any authority which finds itself 
ridiculed or disparaged is tempted to use its powers, 
whether wisely or unwisely, merely to show that 
it possesses them. A little patience and sympathy 
may save us real trouble by averting irritation and 
suspicion. 
ul 


THE School Board elections in London have 
ended in a most remarkable way. Both sides 
claim the victory, and not without some show of 
reason. The cumulative vote, intended to secure 
the representation of minorities, in this instance, 
as in others, has given a majority of representa- 
tives to a minority of electors. Twenty-nine 
‘“‘Moderates,"’ as they are called, were returned 
with an aggregate of 602,000 votes, while twenty- 
six ‘‘ Progressives" had 750,000. But already 
there are indications that the majority on the 
Board do not intend to press their power too far. 
Mr. Diggle, who has taken so prominent a part 
in the recent controversy, retires from the Chair, 
and is to be succeeded by Lord George Hamilton. 
The new Chairman can hardly be reckoned as a 
great authority on educational matters, but he has 
held high political office as First Lord of the 
Admiralty, is an experienced administrator, and 
knows the value of courtesy and common sense. 
As for the obnoxious Circular, we trust that we 
have now heard the last of it, and that it will be 
allowed to drop. A formal proposal to withdraw 
it would stir up the old strife, and would waste 
time and strength that should be devoted to other 
questions which have been too long neglected. 
The case is essentially one for a tacit truce. 


IV 


On the continent of Europe, it is to Russia that 
one’s thoughts first turn. The wearisome succes- 
sion of funeral ceremonies closed with a sudden 
and startling transformation. A royal wedding 
followed close upon the royai funeral. Princess 
Alix of Hesse now takes her place upon a throne 
where peril is matched by power. She has shown 
that she posseses character and courage; in her 
new position there will be abundant need of both. 
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Several incidents indicating the affectionate regard 
which the Czar feels for his uncle, the Prince of 
Wales, have produced some uneasiness both in 
Paris and at: Berlin. There has already been 
talk of an alliance between Russia and Britain, 
and of common projects to secure their interests 
in Asia. But it would be foolish indeed to trust 
reports of that kind. Friendship between our 
rulers is a real gain. By bringing them into closer 
relations, and by giving them a more intimate 
knowledge of one another, it diminishes the 
chances of war ; but the days have passed when the 
personal relations of sovereigns or of statesmen 
can determine alliances between people and people. 
France is now definitely committed to a war with 
Madagascar. It has decided to enforce its rights 
in the island, and to secure that the treaty of 1885 
shall be really operative. The alternative of a 
blockade has been rejected, and arrangements are 
being made to send out an invading force of 15,000 
men, and to establish a permanent garrison at An- 
tananarivo, the capital and seat of government. The 
prospects of the campaign, at present, are some- 
what vague. The natives may develop unexpected 
powers of resistance. It is more than possible 
that the capital may be occupied without control- 
ling the island, and in that case the troops on 
their march inland may find disease even more 
fatal than the foe. The experience of Tonquin 
may be repeated once again, and if the losses 
should prove serious, a sudden revulsion in public 
feeling is inevitable. Mr. Cecil Rhodes and his 
alleged designs upon Madagascar provide French 
politicians with a bogey that admirably serves the 
needs of the hour; but its effect will not last, and 
when the sum voted for the expedition has been 
spent, without any very tangible result, enthusiasm 
may be changed into indignation. 


Vv 


THERE may be trouble in Eastern Europe before 
long. The Turkish Government is at its old work, 
and the atrocities of Bulgaria have been repeated in 
Armenia. Several villages that refused to pay a 
double tax, to the Kurds who protected them and to 
the Turks who did not, have been devastated by 
murder and outrage. Men and women and children 
have been massacred indiscriminately. And on this 
occasion the crimes were perpetrated, not by Bashi 
Bazouks, but by regular troops led by a Turkish 
general, who, when the soldiers shrank from exe- 
cuting his orders, forced them to obey under penalty 
ofdeath. The apologists of the Porte are silent. The 
Times, though sceptical at first, admits the evidence 
to beconclusive. Our Foreign Secretary has already 
remonstrated, and the attempt to evade a searching 
inquiry has been foiled. Every one knows that an 
investigation conducted by Turkish officials would 
be an impudent mockery, and the Commission now 
to be appointed will, it is understood, contain repre- 
sentatives of other nations. If the case is proved, 


as it undoubtedly will be, there is only one course 
to take. The general who has been decorated and” 
rewarded must be rigorously dealt with. Degrada- 
tion will not be enough. The only penalty which 
will satisfy justice, and will also strike terror into 
ruffians of the same order, is death. By our action 
in past years we have made ourselves responsible 
for Turkey, but its rulers have shown no inclination 
to carry out the pledges which they gave. Misrule 
in all its hideous barbarity still continues, and only 
by a resolute policy can it be ended. There is no 
better time than the present, and if we let the 
moment for action slip, we shall share the guilt. 
Our patience has already lasted too long. 


vI 


THE United States have witnessed two great 
movements during the last few weeks, amounting 
almost to revolutions, one in New York, the other 
in the constituencies of the Union. In the House 
of Representatives the Democratic majority, lately 
supreme, has been completely swept away, and now 
considerably more than two-thirds of the House 
belong to the Republican party. In the Senate the 
Republican majority is not quite so large, but even 
there the reaction is decisive. To bring about such 
a change there must have been a remarkable revul- 
sion of public feeling—it can hardly be said of 
opinion ; for it is by no means evident to what causes 
and influences the change is due. It may come from 
a sudden enthusiasm for a protective system, pro- 
duced by agricultural depression; for farmers in 
America are suffering almost as severely as our own, 
and stand upon the verge of ruin. Or possibly it 
may be the outcome of a general discontent, which 
is in revolt against existing conditions and is eager 
to try new men and new measures. In New York, 
on the other hand, the issue was clear. It was ‘‘an 
insurrection of virtue,” as it has been called. The 
public conscience, after years of quiescence, rose in 
revolt against Tammany Hall and its organisation, 
which has for long been the centre of gross and scan- 
dalous corruption. To Dr. Parkhurst, a Presby- 
terian minister, belongs the credit of having aroused 
public feeling in the first instance, and of having 
turned feeling into practical form. For the time the 
victory is complete; but social righteousness, like 
political liberty, can be maintained only by inces- 
sant vigilance. 
vul 

In Asia the war seems to be drawing to an end. 
Port Arthur has been taken by the Japanese 
troops, and though their ablest leader, Field-Marshal 
Yamagata, has been compelled by illness to retire 
from command, there are other officers quite able 
to fill his place. China is anxious for peace, and 
Japan is not unwilling, for winter is approaching, 
and they are anxious to secure what they have 
won; all the more since they know that Russia is 
watching their success with no friendly eye, and 
would unwillingly suffer the annexation of Korea. 








